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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  ALUMINUM 


F I F T Y 

Fl  E E T I N G 

Yea  r s Ago 


lad  of  twenty-two  held  in  his  hand 
a little  pellet  of  shining  metal  . . . 
the  beginning  of  a new  industry. 


It  was  the  morning  of  February  23,  1886,  only  fifty 
fleeting  years  ago.  The  scene,  a woodshed  in  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  The  lad,  CHARLES  MARTIN  HALL. 


Every  other  place  in  the  world,  Aluminum  was  a 
semiprecious  metal,  a laboratory  curiosity  costing 
$8.00  or  $9.00  a pound.  But  at  that  instant,  in  that 
woodshed,  Aluminum  had  at  last  joined  the  rank 
of  useful  metals. 


That  hushed  moment,  with  young  Hall  standing 
alone  with  success,  was  the  climax  of  a feverish 
search.  The  inspiration  had  come  from  an  off-hand 
observation  by  his  Oberlin  College  professor, 
Frank  Fanning  Jewett,  to  the  effect  that  the  man 
who  could  invent  a process  for  making  Aluminum 
on  a commercial  scale  would  not  only  be  a bene- 
factor to  the  world,  but  would  also  lay  up  for 
himself  a great  fortune. 

Hall’s  search  had  been  an  obsession.  Much  of 
his  spare  time  after  school  hours  was  spent  in 
dogged  effort.  But  all  the  chemical  knowledge  at 
Hall’s  command  was  applied  to  no  avail. 

The  flash  of  inspiration  had  come  eight  months 
after  he  had  finished  college:  — Might  not  elec- 
tricity hold  the  hidden  answer? 

Borrowing  battery  jars  and  plates  from  the 
school  laboratory,  investing  meagre  savings  in  a 


small  clay  crucible,  making  other  crude  apparatus 
by  hand,  he  fitted  up  a laboratory  in  the  wood- 
shed behind  his  father’s  house. 

Everything  ready,  he  melted  cryolite  in  his 
crucible,  dissolved  in  it  some  refined  Aluminum 
ore,  switched  on  his  batteries,  and  waited  . . . but 
still  there  was  no  Aluminum  I 

He  pondered  the  problem.  Did  impurities  in  the 
clay  crucible  affect  the  result?  A carbon  lining 
would  eliminate  that  possibility.  He  made  one. 

Again  the  experiment  was  repeated.  Hall  waited; 
he  emptied  the  crucible  . . . 

There  were  the  shining  pellets! 

Success ! 

Success  that  had  eluded  the  efforts  of  the  world’s 
greatest  scientists . Success  in  a woodshed  laboratory ! 

But  there  were  dark  days  to  follow.  Two  differ- 
ent groups  of  backers  gave  up  his  process  as  profit- 
less and  impractical. 

Not  until  the  summer  of  1888,  when  Hall  made 
an  arrangement  with  a group  of  men  who  formed 
The  Pittsburgh  Reduction  Company  (now  Alumi- 
num Company  of  America)  was  Aluminum  given 
its  chance  to  come  into  its  own. 

These  men  foresaw  the  basis  for  a new  industry 
in  this  new  metal,  which  was  only  about  one-third 
as  heavy  as  older  metals,  would  not  rust  or  tarnish 
from  exposure,  and  which  would  conduct  heat  and 
electricity  rapidly. 
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MORE  ABOUT  ALUMINUM 

This  may  be  called  the  aluminum  issue 
of  the  magazine  and  rightly  so,  for  since 
the  founding  of  the  College  no  event  has 
meant  so  much  as  Charles  Hall’s  dis- 
covery. With  the  splendid  cooperation 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America 
in  their  arresting  advertisements,  of 
which  one  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page,  the  names  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor Jewett,  linked  with  Oberlin,  have 
traveled  around  the  world.  We  wish  it 
were  possible  to  reproduce  this  page  in 
the  glorious  colors  in  which  it  appeared 
in  the  February  Fortune  and  other  mag- 
azines. 

Mr.  Douglass  Hobbs,  the  publicity 
director  for  the  company,  has  worked 
with  Dr.  Holmes  in  perfecting  the  details 
of  the  celebration.  The  appointed  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Aluminum  Company 
were  our  own  Victor  Doershuk  and 
Edward  C.  Wilbur,  a courtesy  which 
we  appreciate  deeply.  The  telegram  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  president, 
which  we  have  reproduced  in  this  issue 
is  a valuable  addition  to  our  archives. 

It  was  a big  day.  We  are  sorry  that 
all  of  our  alumni  could  not  be  here  to 
share  it  with  us. 

OBERLIN  CARRYS  ON 

This  is  a big  year  in  Oberlin  history. 
More  attention  is  being  focused  on  the 
College  than  at  any  time  except  perhaps 
the  campaign  year  and  the  Centennial. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  due  to 
radio  and  the  aluminum  advertising,  the 
word  has  traveled  even  farther  than  on 
those  occasions. 

The  President's  speech,  a sane  and 
scholarly  message,  was  copied  or  com- 
mented upon  in  all  the  leading  news- 
papers. It  clarified  Oberlin's  position  on 
the  most  important  problem  before  us. 

The  next  step  in  placing  Oberlin  be- 
fore the  world  came  with  the  decision 
to  accept  WTAM’s  offer  for  a weekly 
broadcast.  It  was  a tremendous  task  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  fourteen 
half-hour  programs  which  would  do 
Oberlin  and  the  radio  station  justice. 
The  faculty  committee  were  determined 
that  they  would  accept  the  offer  only  if 
they  were  sure  we  could  present  varied 
programs  of  merit.  The  managers  of 
WTAM  believed  that  Oberlin  could  give 
them  unusual  entertainment  or  they 
would  not  have  made  the  offer.  We  have 
not  failed  them.  We  have  confidence 
that  the  Radio  Committee  will  keep  up 
the  high  standard.  Our  gratitude  and 
admiration  are  with  these  men  who  are 
giving  untold  hours  from  their  already 
busy  schedules  toward  making  Oberlin 
a name  in  a new  medium. 

The  Aluminum  Anniversary  publicity 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

And  now  we  look  forward  to  another 
important  event  in  1936.  We  have  heard 
an  alumnus  say  that  the  outside  world 
no  longer  takes  any  notice  of  our  Mock 
Convention.  This  year  is  going  to  be 
different.  The  outside  world  cannot 
ignore  a nationwide  radio  broadcast.  For 
the  first  time  the  actual  event  will  be 


carried  from  Maine  to  California.  Per- 
haps some  uninitiated  listeners  will  think 
it  is  the  real  thing  and  send  their  tele- 
grams to  the  successful  candidates. 

But,  speaking  of  telegrams,  they  will 
be  tbe  chief  interest  of  the  Alumni  Office 
that  night  and  every  alumnus  who  has 
fifty  cents  or  a dollar  to  say  how'  pleased 
lie  is  to  be  a delegate  to  the  Mock  Con- 
vention once  more  should  send  a wire. 
Telegrams  are  the  test  of  a product  on 
the  radio.  Our  product  is  Oberlin.  Will 
you  buy? 
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FROM  FAR 
AND  WIDE 

Oberlin  enjoys  an  enviable  reputation 
for  drawing  its  students  from  a broader 
field  than  any  other  college  in  Ohio. 
It  has  held  that  reputation  for  a hundred 
years.  The  recent  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Office  given  on  page  18  is  en- 
couraging, particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges and  the  improvement  in  those  al- 
ready established  fifty'  years  ago.  State 
and  more  recently  municipal  universities 
have  expanded  and  acquired  prestige  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  a student  to  leave  his  own  city' 
or  go  more  than  a few  miles  to  receive 
his  bachelor  degree. 

Why  then  does  he  choose  to  come  to 
Oberlin,  to  go  to  Harvard  or  to  Stanford, 
if  lie  must  work  both  intellectually  and 
physically  to  do  it?  It  is  because  he 
believes  that  these  institutions  can  give 
him  something  which  he  cannot  get  lo- 
cally. It  follow's  logically  that  the  stu- 
dent who  makes  this  effort  is,  by  and 
large  a better  student,  and  competition  is 
stiffer.  If  we  do  not  keep  an  active  inter- 
est in  Oberlin  among  alumni  and  friends 
we  see  a dropping  off  of  applications  from 
students  who  might  easily  make  the  grade 
but  are  reluctant  to  try. 

Alumni  support  is  invaluable.  Oberlin’s 
alumni  are  even  more  widely  distributed 
than  its  students.  No  group  is  better 
qualified  to  impress  young  men  and  worn- 
on  with  the  importance  of  attending  a 
school  where  the  opportunities  for  broad- 
ening one’s  horizon  of  experience  and 
friendship  arc  infinite. 
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Al  uminum  Anniversary  is 
Impressive  Celebration 


From  the  moment  that  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  Aluminum 
Bell  called  the  students  to  Chapel  on  Monday,  February 
24  until  the  last  guest  had  left  the  Campus  the  Aluminum 
Celebration  was  a thrilling  day  for  Oberlin.  Dr.  Flolmes 
and  his  associates  planned  the  program  and  handled  its 
execution  with  a masterly  hand.  The  complete  speeches 
or  condensed  versions  are  given  here.  We  have  tried  to 
eliminate  duplication  of  material. 


Dr.  Holmes 


HALL  AND  JEWETT 

By 

PROFESSOR  HARRY  N.  HOLMES 

Once  upon  a time — Just  Fifty  Years 
Ago — the  youth  movement  in  Oberlin  re- 
ceiver! a fresh  impulse. 

A very  youthful — and  very  determined 
student — named  Charles  Martin  Hall 
succeeded  in  having  his  own  way. 

Quite  likely  his  classmates  nodded 
their  heads  and  observed  that  “the 
present  generation  is  putting  their  elders 
in  the  proper  place — on  the  shelf.  From 
now  on  zvc  will  solve  the  world's  prob- 
lems, while  we  are  young  and  twenty, 
or  thereabouts”. 

As  one  somewhat  past  those  confident, 
dauntless  twenties,  I am  compelled  to 
admit  that  Charles  Hall  succeeded  where 
the  immortal  Sir  Humphry  Davy  failed, 
where  that  galaxy  of  stars,  including 
Wohler,  Oersted,  Deville,  Bunsen.  Ber- 
zelius scintillated  with  extraordinary 
brilliance  but  without  reaching  the  goal 
of  cheap  aluminum. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  this  success 
idea  for  youth  was  contagious.  Over  in 
France  another  boy  of  exactly  the  same 
age,  22,  independently  worked  nut  exactly 
the  same  invention  less  than  two  months 
after  Hall's  triumph.  Hall  and  ITeroult! 

As  a child  everyone  of  you  has  at 
least  once  begun  a question  with  “What 
if — ?"  You  might  complete  such  a 
question  now. 

"What  if"  Charles  Martin  Hall  had 
not  sat  at  the  feet  of  a great  and  in- 
spiring teacher,  had  not  worked  by  the 
side  of  a wise  and  sympathetic  friend, 
and  finally  not  given  aluminum  to  in- 
dustry? 

Well.  Heroult  would  have  given  cheap 
aluminum  to  the  world  and  knowledge 
would  not  have  perished  from  the  earth, 
but  you  and  Oberlin  alumni,  ten 
thousand  strong,  would  have  lacked  the 


inspiration  that  this  success  story  brings. 

Doubtless  Heroult  disposed  of  his  for- 
tune wisely  but  we  arc  acutely  aware  of 
what  Hall’s  priority  in  discovery  has 
meant  to  Oberlin,  to  Berea,  to  education 
in  the  Orient.  President  Henry  Churchill 
King  observed  that  Hall's  great  bequest 
to  his  Alma  Mater  meant  a refounding 
of  the  college. 

I know  an  eminent  chemist  who  firmly 
believes  that  Hall  stole  the  invention 
from  the  Cowles  Electric  Smelting  and 
Aluminum  Company.  The  truth  is  that 
after  his  discovery  was  made  Hall  spent 
a year  in  their  employ  in  order  to  per- 
suade them  to  buy  his  patent.  They  held 
an  option — and  indifferently  tossed  it 
aside. 

We  rightly  center  this  celebration  on 
Charles  Martin  Hall  but  Jewett  deserves 
a place  very  near  the  center  of  the  stage. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  my  own  chem- 
istry students  who  may  get  four  or  five 
years  training  right  here  to  remind  them 
that  poor  Hall  could  take  only  two- 
thirds  of  one  year  of  formal  chemistry — 
all  that  Oberlin  offered  in  1885.  The 
intimation  would  be  that  if  two-thirds 
of  a year's  work  produced  aluminum, 
logically  four  years  ought  to  enable  you 
to  extract  gold  commercially  from  sea 
water. 

But  let  me  defend  you.  Jewett  took 
Hall  into  his  own  private  laboratory 
where  the  boy  had  training  equal  to  the 
best  in  this  country. 

They  were  partners  in  adventure- — and 
Hall  drew  up  a contract  by  which  they 
agreed  to  divide  the  profits,  if  any.  With 
a flash  of  genius  they  thought  of  tung- 
sten as  the  ideal  filament  for  an  electric 
lamp — prepared  it — obtained  a bright 
glow — and  saw  their  filament  snap  into 
pieces.  They  turned  to  other  fields  and 
prophecy  was  later  fulfilled.  Near  me 
on  this  platform  sits  the  man,  to  whom 
more  than  any  other,  we  owe  the  present 
strong,  ductile,  tungsten  filament — Dr. 
Colin  C.  Fink  of  Columbia. 

Professor  Frank  Fanning  Jewett  did 
not  make  the  great  discovery  for  Hall 
but  he  was  essential  to  it. 


CHAPEL  ADDRESS 

By 

DR.  EDWARD  R.  WEIDLEIN 

Oberlin  College  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
stitutions in  the  country  that  can  cele- 
brate the  achievement  of  one  of  its  dis- 
tinguished alumni,  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  world.  Hall  and  alum- 
inum are  inseparable  terms,  and  both 
are  linked  very  closely  to  scientific  de- 
velopment and  education.  Scientists  have 
played  an  essential  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  aluminum  industry.  The 
properties  of  the  metal,  the  creation  of 
its  alloys  to  make  aluminum  strong,  the 
study  of  uses  and  applications  of  the 
metal  in  either  pure  or  alloyed  form,  have 
all  been  problems  which  had  first  to  be 
Solved  by  scientific  research.  A part  of 
this  remarkable  growth  has  been  due  to 
commercial  influences  but  scientific  re- 
search and  development  have  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  major  factor,  as  the 
aluminum  industry  is  still  in  its  early 
youth.  Hall  thoroughly  established  this 
principle  as  a foundation  for  the  develop- 


Dr.  Jewett 
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ment  of  the  industry — but  of  even  greater 
importance,  he  left  his  fortune  for  the 
promotion  of  higher  education  in  this 
land  and  other  lands.  Hall’s  early  life 
in  Oberlin,  surrounded  by  a college 
atmosphere  and  influences,  developed  in 
him  a desire  to  live  a fruitful  life,  and 
to  further  expand  education  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  A natural-born  re- 
searcher needs  contact  with  students,  who 
function  as  critics  and  disciples,  as  well 
as  encouragement  from  capable  advisors 
in  the  persons  of  teachers. 

As  a representative  of  the  largest 
chemical  organization  in  the  world,  The 
American  Chemical  Society,  we  wish  to 
carry  to  you  our  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  lasting  contribution  which  you 
have  given  to  society.  The  environment 
of  this  college  so  stimulated  this  young 
man  that  he  solved  a problem  which  had 
baffled  eminent  scientists  for  over  half 
a century.  We  wish  to  further  con- 
gratulate you  for  maintaining  such  a 
high  standard  of  education  within  the 
college,  and  who  knows  that  within  an- 
other twenty-five  or  fifty  years  one  of 
Dr.  Holmes’  students  will  be  honored  on 
a similar  occasion. 

Civilization  advances  by  the  leadership 
of  a relatively  few  gifted  men.  One  of 
these  was  Charles  Martin  Hall,  who 
possessed  the  vision  and  courage  to 
strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield 
until  he  had  established  an  industry, 
which  after  fifty  years  is  still  molding 
the  lives  of  men,  and  is  contributing 
much  towards  our  present  day  advance 
in  civilization. 

Now  comes  Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  who 
weds  aluminum  to  iron  in  an  enduring 
partnership  of  steel  protected  by  this 
great  metal. 

In  visualizing  the  future  of  an  industry, 
we  naturally  turn  to  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  raw  material.  A number  of  min- 
eral deposits  are  playing  out,  to  the  great 
alarm  of  forward-looking  men,  but 
aluminum  ores  will  never  be  exhausted. 
There  is  nothing  impossible  chemically 
about  the  production  of  alumina  from 
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Dr.  Fink 


clay,  but  at  the  moment  alumina  from 
bauxite  is  cheaper. 

Aluminum  could  not  have  grown  from 
a semi-precious  metal  to  its  present 
broad  use  and  low  price  without  a tre- 
mendous amount  of  intensive  research 
and  development  work.  Consequently, 
the  industry  has  naturally  come  to  place 
more  and  more  reliance  and  dependence 
on  science.  Hall’s  vision  has  therefore 
assumed  a double  purpose ; first,  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  second,  the  placing  of  youth 
in  industry  where  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  expand  their  knowledge  and 
apply  it  directly  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  HALL'S 
ALUMINUM 

By 

DR.  COLIN  G.  FINK 

We  are  celebrating  today  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
mercial process  for  aluminum  by  Charles 
Martin  Hall,  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College.  Although  aluminum  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  common  metals  of 
the  earth’s  crust,  it  is  so  tightly  bound 
to  other  elements,  notably  oxygen  and 
silicon,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
metals  to  produce  in  the  pure  metallic 
state.  Copper,  in  comparison  with 
aluminum,  is  one  of  the  very  rare  metals 
in  the  crust  of  the  earth  (in  fact,  the 
potential  resources  of  copper  are  very 
limited  indeed).  Copper  has  been  re- 
covered from  its  ores,  its  natural  com- 
pounds, for  thousands  of  years  as  evi- 
denced by  many  records  and  findings. 
The  old  Egyptians  who  were  great  ex- 
perts in  the  ancient  metallurgical  arts 
had  learnt  the  elements  of  the  arts  from 
a long  forgotten  race  that  lived  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Metallurgy  as  a 
science  and  an  art  is  at  least  5000  years 
old  and  probably  much  older.  And  yet 
during  the  hundreds  of  generations  dur- 
ing which  the  metallurgy  of  copper, 
tin,  lead,  gold,  silver,  mercury  and  others 
was  being  practiced  in  every  continent 
in  the  world— not  one  of  the  thousands 
of  experienced  workers  in  these  metals 


succeeded  in  wresting  aluminum  from  its 
ores.  And  the  irony  of  it  all  is  that  all 
of  these  workers  used  the  very  ores  of 
aluminum  to  build  the  hearths  or  the 
furnaces  in  which  the  other  metals  were 
smelted  and  brought  into  metallic  being. 

Research  in  metallurgy  is  broadly  of 
two  types : The  first  is  finding  and  dis- 
covering a new  metal  or  alloy  at  any 
cost ; and  the  second  is  discovering  a 
method  or  process  which  will  make  the 
metal  or  alloy  at  a minimum  cost.  To 
most  of  us,  the  first  type  of  research — 
finding  a new  metal  or  alloy — may  seem 
the  more  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is,  but  as  a general  rule,  it  is  the  easier. 
The  real  hardships  and  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  are  encountered 
in  the  second  type  of  research,  dis- 
covering and  developing  a true  commer- 
cial process.  Aluminum  metal  had  been 
discovered  more  than  60  years  before 
Hall,  yet  in  all  those  many  years  no  one 
had  the  genius  and  the  perseverance  and 
endurance  of  Hall.  Hall  took  the  very 
salt  others  had  tried  and  failed  with 
and  made  it  work.  Hall  took  fused 
cryolite  and  added  oxide  of  aluminum 
and  upon  passing  the  electric  current 
through  the  molten  mass  obtained  bright 
silver  white,  globules  of  aluminum  metal. 

When  Hall  started,  aluminum  was 
being  made  in  Europe  for  $12  a pound. 
It  was  a jewelry  metal.  Not  only  did 
Hall  have  the  visions  of  a wide  com- 
mercial utilization  if  the  price  were  in 
cents  rather  than  in  dollars,  but  Hall’s 
main  contributions  were  his  untiring 
efforts  in  converting  a laboratory  stunt 
into  a commercial  process.  Largely  due 
to  Hall’s  wonderful  skill  and  discovery, 
the  world  is  today  producing  500  million 
pounds  of  aluminum  a year. 

The  raw  material  for  aluminum  is 
virtually  unlimited.  The  uses  for  the 
metal  have  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
public  accepts  it  today  as  one  of  the 
common  metals,  such  as  iron  or  copper 
or  zinc.  Just  as  history  records  an  "Iron 
Age"  and  a "Bronze  Age”  we  have 
entered  into  an  "Aluminum  Age."  Alum- 
inum in  our  kitchen,  aluminum  for  our 
cars,  airplanes,  airships,  railroads,  in- 
sulation, paint,  the  best  mirrors  for  our 
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telescopes,  conductors  for  our  electric 
power,  rectifiers  for  this  power,  and 
dozens  more.  Hall's  contribution  was 
truly  epoch  making. 

As  in  all  such  important  industrial  de- 
velopments so  also  in  the  case  of 
aluminum  there  are  a number  of  prom- 
inent individuals  who  contributed  to- 
wards the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Aside 
from  the  very  essential  financial  and 
business  support  of  the  Hunts  and  the 
Mellons  and  others  we  cannot  overlook 
the  scientific  and  technical  contributions 
of  Paul  L.  T.  Heroult.  Dr.  Heroult  was 
present  at  that  momentous  occasion  at 
the  Chemists'  Club,  New  York,  on  Jan- 
uary 20,  1911  when  representatives  from 
all  over  the  country  and  abroad  came 
to  honor  Dr.  Hall.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  of  the  Perkin  Medal 
to  Hall  by  the  joint  chemical  societies 
of  America.  Dr.  Heroult  was  among 
the  honored  guests.  Rising  to  his  feet, 
he  commented  briefly  on  the  wonders  of 
aluminum  and  then  in  his  typical  cordial 
style,  congratulated  Hall  for  his  splendid 
work. 

Finally,  the  aluminum  industry  is  in- 
debted to  two  outstanding  teachers : Dr. 
Frank  F.  Jewett.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
of  Oberlin  College  who  not  only  con- 
stantly inspired  and  encouraged  young 
Hall  in  his  researches  but  contributed 
the  battery  and  other  apparatus  that  Hall 
used  in  his  classical  experiments,  and 
Professor  Charles  F.  Chandler,  the 
teacher  of  Castner  and  close  friend  of 
Hall's  for  many  years,  who  so  ably  de- 
fended the  Hall  patents  in  court. 

In  conclusion,  we  might  briefly  in- 
dulge in  prophesies:  To  begin  with,  we 
foresee  that  aluminum  will  become  an 
even  much  more  familiar  and  important 
metal  than  it  is  today,  notably  in  the 
construction  of  buildings,  bridges  and  all 
types  of  equipment.  The  price  of  alum- 
inum today  is  twenty  cents  a pound.  In 
another  fifty  years  it  will  be  as  cheap 
as  iron  and  cheaper  than  all  other  metals. 
New  and  simpler  processes  for  the  re- 
covery and  application  of  aluminum  that 
until  yesterday  seemed  “impossible”  have 
today  become  a fact. 

Hall’s  contribution  to  industry  and  to 
civilization  which  is  of  inestimable  value 
today  will  be  of  even  greater  value  in 
time  to  come. 


THE  DONOR  AND 
THE  COLLEGE 

By 

ARNAUD  C.  MARTS 

We  honor  Charles  M.  Hall  today  be- 
cause he  was  more  than  a great  scientist 
and  great  industrialist.  Some  men  make 
great  fortunes  to  save  and  cherish ; some 
men  make  great  fortunes  to  spend  for 
their  selfish  and  luxurious  enjoyment. 
This  man  made  a great  fortune  and  gave 
it  away  into  the  service  of  his  God  and 
his  fellow  men,  and  it  is  for  that,  also, 
that  we  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Hall  was  largely  instrumental  in 
remaking  Oberlin.  When  I came  here 
as  a freshman  30  years  ago,  the  physical 
equipment  of  Oberlin  was  not  attractive 
nor  pleasant.  Nor  did  Oberlin  enjoy  a 
truly  national  reputation.  My  friends  in 
New  York  State  could  not  understand 
why  I should  go  west  to  college.  Today 
Oberlin  has  a really  great  equipment  and 
endowment  and  is  honored  throughout  the 
academic  world.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  part  by  the  devoted  efforts  of 
the  men  and  women  who  have  taught  and 
served  here  but  also  in  large  part  by 
the  generosity  of  Charles  M.  Hall. 

The  donor  has  always  played  a vital 
part  in  the  founding  and  maintenance  of 
the  American  college.  Indeed,  in  the 
pioneer  years,  he  played  the  primary  role, 
for  many  a college  struggled  in  embryo 
many  long  years  until  money  was  avail- 
able to  start  its  work.  William  and  Mary 
for  instance,  waged  a prolonged  cam- 
paign for  funds  for  74  years  from  the 
time  of  its  first  efforts  to  come  into  be- 
ing until  its  classrooms  were  opened,  and 
Yale  searched  for  donors  for  54  years 
before  it  could  begin  its  educational 
service  to  youth. 

The  donor  today  is  but  a degree  less 
vital  to  the  ongoing  life  of  the  college. 
He  might  now  be  termed  the  subsidium, 
or  third  line  of  defense.  Back  of  the  un- 
selfish and  poorly  compensated  service  of 
college  teachers  and  administrators,  and 
back  of  the  struggles  of  youth  of  slender 
means,  must  stand  the  donor  with  his 
subsidy,  in  order  that  the  college  may 
continue  its  service  to  youth  and  to  the 
nation. 

We  need  many  Charles  M.  Halls.  Let 
us  hope  that  Oberlin  has  many  others 
with  the  quiet  purpose  in  their  hearts  of 
giving  to  Alma  Mater,  as  he  did. 
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WHAT  INDUSTRY 
OWES  THE  COLLEGE 

By 

DR.  EDWARD  R.  WEIDLEIN 

Manufacturing  operations,  or  industrial 
practices,  were  derived  from  a narrow 
range  of  observation,  without  any  war- 
rant for  its  exactitude  or  for  its  wider 
validity.  Early  technologists,  therefore, 
could  take  no  cognizance  of  any  phe- 
nomena that  transcended  experience ; they 
were  disposed  to  apply  superficial  truths, 
recognized  in  an  unsystematic  way,  to 
immediate  and  special  needs.  The  grad- 
ual infusion  of  science  has  brought  pro- 
ductive power,  and  with  it  recognition 
of  the  value  of  properly  trained 
specialists  in  the  various  branches  of 
manufacture,  both  chemical  and  physical. 

It  is  now  recognized  by  industrialists 
that  the  methods  of  science  are  the  most 
effective  procedure  thus  far  developed 
for  the  advancement  of  technology,  and 
that,  therefore,  scientific  investigation  is 
an  essential  economic  adjunct  to  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  But  this  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  and  value  of 
research  has  come  in  quite  recent  years 
in  these  United  States,  for  American 
manufacturers  required  demonstrations 
of  the  economic  value  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. At  present,  the  encourage- 
ment of  research  and  the  recognition  of 
the  desirability  of  disseminating  the 
knowledge  gained  are  indeed  among  the 
most  noteworthy  signs  of  progress  in 
technology. 

Industrial  history  makes  it  clear  that 
happy  ideas  and  chance  discoveries  have 
not  contributed  materially  to  the  progress 
of  technology.  The  stimulus  for  de- 
velopment generally  result  from  demand, 
and  in  manufactures  organized  or  modern 
lines  the  working  out  of  new  processes 
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and  the  improvement  of  existing  pro- 
cesses consist  mainly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  fact  and  theory,  the 
raw  material  of  the  applied  scientist 
and  engineer.  Industry,  therefore,  should 
sustain  pure  as  well  as  technical  re- 
search, not  merely  for  altruistic  reasons, 
but  because  pure  science  research  makes 
for  progress  in  technology.  The  only 
real  question  is  how  the  forward  march 
of  pure  science  and  of  applied  science, 
which  necessarily  follows,  can  best  be 
maintained  and  stimulated.  If  an  in- 
dustry becomes  imbued  with  the  scien- 
tific spirit  and  realizes  that  the  syste- 
matic application  of  the  natural  sciences 
may  bring  to  light  more  wonderful 
things,  then  it  will  support  research  in 
our  colleges,  universities,  and  scientific 
institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  estab- 
lish its  own  research  laboratories. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  hold  capable 
teachers  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
to  supply  the  raw  material,  pure  scien- 
tific data,  but  to  also  have  there  men 
available  to  develop  new  talent  and  to 
supply  industry  with  the  other  essential 
raw  material,  the  well  trained  research 
worker.  Industry  rcqm.es  men  well 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  science 
and  business,  and  most  important  of  all, 
men  who  can  think,  and  think  clearly. 
Indeed,  industry  must  look  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  men  and  means 
to  maintain  the  fertility  of  its  resources; 
to  provide  the  accurate  knowledge  that 
lias  certainty  and.  therefore,  force  and 
gives  assurance  and  confidence  to  its 
possessors  and  their  employers. 

Education  has  three  functions  that  arc- 
essential  in  present  day  industry.  These 
functions  are  to  inspire  the  desire  to 
know,  to  teach  how  to  learn,  and  to  in- 
culcate facts. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  lifting  man 
to  a higher  moral  and  spiritual  plane, 
and  that  is  by  lifting  to  a higher  level 
the  conditions  of  his  material  surround- 
ings, and  the  sole  way  of  accomplishing 
this  is  through  the  application  of  know- 


ledge to  the  making  of  things  he  needs. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  scientist 
is  forever  searching  new  truths  or  fun- 
damentals with  which  to  supply  to  the 
engineer  and  other  specialists  the  scien- 
tific raw  materials  to  be  elaborated  into 
manifold  agencies  for  the  improvement 
of  the  conditions  of  human  life. 

Prosperity,  public  health,  and  education 
constitute  the  essentials  that  make  life 
worth  living,  and  they  are  all  controlled 
by  science.  Prosperity  has  nothing  to 
do  with  dollars  in  the  bank  or  with  bank 
clearance.  Prosperity  is  measured  by  the 
tonnage  of  useful  materials  going 
through  the  channels  of  trade.  Bank 
clearings  are  a secondary  phase  of  pros- 
perity, while  the  flow  of  useful  materials 
is  the  primary.  That  is  why  the  pros- 
perity of  any  industry  is  linked  to  its 
product.  Product  is  the  material  thing 
and  just  in  proportion  as  people  accept 
the  product  will  the  stream  of  progress 
be  reflected  in  banking  activity.  People 
will  not  keep  or  accept  any  product  un- 
less improvements  in  that  product  are 
constantly  being  made.  It  is  here  that 
the  scientists  enter.  They  make  the  pro- 
duce, and  likewise  make  the  improve- 
ments. This  point  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  occasion  which  we  are  celebrating 
today,  Fifty  years  of  Aluminum,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  electrolytic  process  for  pro- 
ducing metallic  aluminum  by  Charles 
Martin  Hall.  The  bringing  of  aluminum 
into  the  ranks  of  the  cheaper  metals  is 
looked  upon  generally  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most metallurgical  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  He  took  a metallic 
rarity,  made  out  of  it  a common  metal, 
and  made  the  entire  human  race  his 
debtor. 

Since  the  Hall  discovery,  scientists 
have  played  an  essential  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aluminum  industry.  The 
properties  of  the  metal,  the  creation  of 
its  alloys  to  make  aluminum  strong,  the 
steady  uses  and  applications  of  the  metal 
in  either  pure  or  alloyed  form,  have  all 
been  problems  which  had  first  to  be 
solved  by  scientific  research.  This  part 
which  the  scientist  plays  in  the  dramatic 
rise  of  aluminum  in  competition  with 
other  materials  centuries  old,  still  con- 
tinues to  be  an  important  role  because  the 
aluminum  industry  is  still  in  its  early 
youth. 

The  price  of  progress  is  research, 
which  alone  assures  the  security  of  divi- 
dends, prosperity  and  the  comforts  of 
life.  Industry's  present  position  has  been 
attained  through  cooperation  between  ag- 
gressive capital  and  creative  science.  This 
type  of  research  cooperation  reduces  to 
a minimum  the  time  elapsed  from  the 
discovery  of  a principle  in  science  to 
mass  production.  The  electrical  indus- 
try, which  is  based  upon  the  pure  science 
research  of  Michael  Faroday,  required 
nearly  a hundred  years  for  its  develop- 
ment. Compare  with  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  industry  or  any  of  our 
modern  branches  of  manufacture  during 
this  period  of  better  understanding  of 
cooperation  among  the  pure  science  re- 
search worker,  the  industrial  scientist, 
and  the  industrialist. 
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The  whole  structure  of  the  radio  art 
has  been  built  definitely  and  unquestion- 
ably upon  researches  carried  on  in  pure 
science  laboratories  twenty  years  before 
it  was  dreamed  that  there  could  be  any 
commercial  application  of  these  electric 
discharges  in  high  vacuum.  The  story 
is  precisely  the  same  everywhere,  in  all 
branches  of  human  progress.  It  once 
seemed  that  physics  was  most  impor- 
tant, for  the  wonders  of  electricity  ap- 
peared more  startling  than  anything  else, 
but  on  closer  consideration,  we  discover 
that  chemistry  has  been  of  still  greater 
import  to  modern  culture. 

In  1898,  Sir  William  Crookes,  having 
in  mind  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  the  agricul- 
tural needs  of  our  expanding  population, 
and  speaking  as  President  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, said,  “England  and  all  civilized  na- 
tions stand  in  deadly  peril  of  not  having 
enough  to  eat.”  That  peril  is  now  re- 
moved by  the  effective  and  spectacular 
processes,  developed  by  the  chemist,  for 
the  production  of  fertilizers  from  air  and 
water.  Chemistry  is  able  to  transform 
rough,  raw  materials  of  little  or  no  sig- 
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nificance  into  products  of  great  value. 
Ravon,  born  of  chemistry  is  now  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  textile  world.  The 
latest  developments  in  the  textile  field 
are,  the  production  of  artificial  wool  from 
casein,  a product  of  milk,  and  textile 
materials  from  glass.  Glass  textiles 
could  be  used  where  unusual  fire  hazards 
exist,  such  as  carpets,  curtains,  tents  and 
awnings.  We  are  living  in  an  age  in 
which  new  impressions  so  crowd  upon  us 
that  the  miracle  of  yesterday  becomes  the 
commonplace  of  today. 

Industry  is  more  and  more  assuming 
the  burden  and  is  actually  setting  a pace 
in  developing  basic  principles  of  science 
in  every  field.  Industry  does  not  find 
the  people  poor  and  leave  them  poor. 
The  automobile  industry  and  the  petro- 
leum and  rubber  industries  found  the 
poor  man  chained  to  his  own  dooryard, 
with  no  horizon  but  the  borders  of  his 
own  little  hamlet,  and  made  him  the  mon- 
arch of  distance  and  time.  The  electri- 
cal industry,  the  steel  industry,  radio, 
aeroplane,  the  food  industry,  the  chemical 
industry,  and  dozens  of  other  indus- 
tries have  similar  records  of  achieve- 
ment in  adding  to  the  comfort,  health- 
fulness, and  satisfaction  of  life.  The 
politician  says  to  the  people,  “Give  us 
your  dollars  in  taxes,  and  we  will  re- 
distribute them.”  Industry  says,  “Give 
us  your  money  in  exchange  for  goods, 
and  we  will  use  it  to  produce  more  and 
better  and  lower-priced  goods.”  The  fu- 
ture safety  and  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  wise  and  active 
prosecution  of  scientific  research.  The 
invention  of  a new  machine  or  process 
may  cut  down  the  number  of  men  needed 
to  do  a particular  job,  but  the  advance 
of  science  means  more  jobs  instead  of 
fewer  jobs  in  the  end.  This  is  because 
science  creates  whole  new  industries. 
Scientific  research  has  progressed  beyond 
the  point  where  it  is  chief!)'  concerned 
with  the  mechanical  side  of  industry  and 
the  development  of  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. The  chief  concern  of  scientific  re- 
search today  is  the  creation  of  new  in- 
dustries, new  products  and  new  uses  for 
old  products. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  evidence 
of  a tendency  toward  the  foundation  of 
research  agencies  separated  from  the  col- 
lege or  university  atmosphere  and  influ- 
ences. There  is,  however,  every  good 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a trend,  if 
carried  far,  would  be  a serious  error. 


The  educational  institution — the  proper 
center  of  scholarly  endeavor,  in  which 
the  influences  of  history  and  culture  are 
focused  and  in  which  the  achievements  of 
maturity  are  constantly  being  renewed  by 
the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  youth — 
must  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  creative 
minds,  in  the  persons  of  both  the  teachers 
and  of  the  pupils  to  whom  they  impart 
their  spirit  and  methods.  To  train  a 
separate  personnel  for  research  would 
not  lighten  the  burden  of  the  teaching 
profession,  nor  could  it  be  anything  but 
narrowing  for  the  investigator.  The 
teacher  would  lose  in  freedom  and  in- 
centive and  in  the  power  to  impart  the 
spirit  of  creative  inquiry.  The  re- 
searcher would  lose  contact  with  the 
intellectual  tradition,  with  colleagues  in 
allied  branches  of  knowledge,  and  with 
students,  who  function  as  critics  and 
disciples. 

A great  industrialist,  Henry  Ford,  has 
well  expressed  the  educational  specifica- 
tions for  technicians : 

“An  able  man  is  a man  who  can 
do  things,  and  his  ability  to  do  things  is 
dependent  on  what  he  has  in  him.  What 
he  has  in  him  depends  on  what  he  start- 
ed with  and  what  lie  has  done  to  increase 
and  discipline  it.” 

An  educated  man  from  an  industrial 
viewpoint  is  one  who  can  accomplish  re- 
sults. A man  who  cannot  think  is  not 
educated.  The  college  best  serves  the 
industries  as  an  intellectual  gymnasium, 
in  which  mental  energy  is  developed  and 
the  student  strengthened  to  accomplish 
what  he  can.  The  college  puts  him  in 
possession  of  his  powers,  gives  him  con- 
trol of  the  tools  with  which  destiny  has 
endowed  him,  and  teaches  him  how  to 
think  in  a straight  way.  Every  man’s 
real  education  begins  after  he  has  left 
college.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do : 
business  is  merely  work  for  thinking 
men. 

But  the  industries  owe  another  debt  to 
the  college,  in  addition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  thinking  and  creative  men.  I 
refer  to  the  greatest  gift  of  education, 
namely,  intellectual  honesty,  with  its  cer- 
tain sense  of  high  honor.  Then,  too,  the 
college  has  given  the  industries  a right 
conception  of  desirable  poise,  esprit-de- 
corps,  and  cooperation  among  their  re- 
sponsible personnel.  The  college  man 
who  regards  his  education  as  a sacred 
trust  becomes  an  industrial  employee  who 
finds  joy  and  aroused  ambition  in  his 
work. 


Aluminum 
Kettles 
1 890  and 
1 936  models. 
The  stew-pan 
ot  the  left, 
an  Oberlin 
heirloom,  is 
the  world's 
first  alumi- 
num cooking 
utensil  made 
by  H,  W.  Avery 
of  Cleveland 


CHARLES  MARTIN  HALL 

By 

DR.  DAN  F.  BRADLEY 

A slender,  graceful  lad  of  eighteen  sat 
in  the  Chemistry-Mineralogy  class  taught 
by  Professor  Frank  Jewett  in  Cabinet 
Hall,  where  Peters  Hall  now  stands,  in 
the  winter  term  of  1882.  Semesters  had 
not  yet  been  invented.  Professor  Jewett 
had  spent  five  years  in  initiating  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Tolcio,  Japan.  He  had  done  his  work 
so  well  there  that  the  Japanese  needed 
him  no  longer,  and  Oberlin  was  for- 
tunate in  securing  his  services  to  succeed 
the  brilliant  Professor  William  Kedzie, 
who  died  after  a few  months  of  service, 
here.  Exhibiting  certain  unfamiliar  min- 
erals to  the  class  Professor  Jewett 
showed  a sample  of  aluminum,  lighter 
than  lead,  brighter  than  tin,  and  more 
commonly  distributed  in  the  earth  than 
silver.  He  told  us  that  aluminum  was 
then  more  valuable  than  silver,  because 
of  the  cost  of  production.  If  any  one 
in  the  class  should  discover  a process 
whereby  it  could  be  extracted  from  its 
clay  cheaply,  he  would  make  himself  rich 
and  render  a great  service  to  mankind. 
There  was  a characteristic  twinkle  of 
humor  in  his  eye  as  he  said  it,  as  if, 
“why  talk  to  undergraduates  about  such 
a chance  as  that”?  But  he  had  not 
reckoned  with  the  slim,  shy  18  year  old. 
The  lad  shivered  a little  as  he  heard  the 
challenge,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Professor  rushed  promptly  to  the  desk 
when  the  class  adjourned,  to  ask  sig- 
nificant questions  about  the  mysterious 
metal.  And  there  began  an  acquaint- 
ance between  the  mature  man  and  the 
eager  boy,  out  of  which  measureless  re- 
sults have  come. 

It  is  significant  that  the  discovery  was 
an  Oberlin  discovery,  growing  out  of 
Oberlin’s  scientific  education,  especially 
significant  because  Oberlin  had  meant 
in  the  minds  of  the  community,  a school 
of  classics  and  religion  and  social  reform. 
Hall  and  Orville  Wright  and  Robert 
Millikan  have  changed  the  point  of  view. 
You  cannot  think  of  Charles  Hall  and 
aluminum  without  thinking  of  Frank 
Jewett,  illustrating  the  old  maxim  that 
"There  is  no  life  without  anterior  life.” 

The  Philosopher  Wiggam  last  week 
said  in  Cleveland  that  whereas  it  re- 
quired 700  farmers  to  produce  a can- 
didate for  Who’s  Who,  and  a hundred 
college  graduates  to  produce  one  such 
candidate  it  needed  only  five  missionaries 
to  produce  such  a son.  He  qualified  it 
by  saying  that  missionaries  required  and 
possessed  brilliant  wives,  because  the 
missionary  Board  could  not  afford  to 
raise  morons.  Charles  Hall  justifies 
Wiggam  to  the  last  letter.  FI  is  lather, 
Rev.  Heman  Hall,  a graduate  of  Ober- 
lin 1847,  married  a brilliant  Oberlin 
student,  Sophronia  Brooks,  in  1849.  They 
sailed  to  Jamaica  under  the  American 
Missionary  Association  to  serve  the 
negroes  on  the  British  Island,  because 
negro  missionaries  were  not  welcome  m 
our  Southern  States  before  the  Civil 
War.  There  their  son  George,  after- 
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wards  a most  useful  pastor,  was  born. 

I be  Civil  War  coming  on  the  Missionary 
Society  closed  all  its  foreign  work,  and 
the  Halls  returned  to  the  U.  S.  A.  Mr. 
Hall  became  pastor  of  the  rural  church 
in  Thompson,  Geauga  County,  and  there 
Charles  saw  the  light  in  1863.  His  health 
failing,  Mr.  Hall  made  his  home  in  Ober- 
1 in,  where  they  lived  on  College  avenue 
in  the  house  now  duly  marked  by  a 
bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  dis- 
covery. Here  the  family  grew  up,  two 
boys  and  three  girls,  all  students  of 
Oberlin  College.  Rev.  Heman  Hall  lived 
until  1911  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  88.  to  witness  the  triumph  of  his 
son,  but  Mrs.  Hall  died  before  the  in- 
vention was  perfected.  The  college 
bestowed  the  Honorary  degree  oj— XXi^- 
of  Laws  upon  Charles  in(T89Jj5and  in 
1905  elected  him  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees which  he  served  faithfully  until  his 
death  in  Florida  in  1914. 

In  spite  of  all  the  high  honors  and 
the  great  wealth  that  came  to  him  the 
incurable  modesty  of  this  rare  man  never 
disappeared.  I recall  one  day  after  he 
had  joined  the  Board  of  Trustees  seeing 
him  walk  across  the  campus  arm  in  arm 
with  his  venerable  father.  With  boyish 
happiness  on  his  face,  he  was  tenderly 
escorting  the  old  and  feeble  missionary. 
He  never  wore  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve, 
but  it  pulsed  to  every  authentic  emotion,  a 
man  who  loved  nobly  and  was  deeply 
loved.  To  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  the 
Society  which  had  commissioned  his 
father  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a subject 
race,  to  educational  causes  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  the  college  that  had  honor- 
ed him  and  which  he  honors,  he  gave  abun- 
dantly. One  emotional  detail  was  that  the 
campus  which  he  loved  and  which  he  had 
enjoyed  every  day  for  years,  should  be 
free  from  all  buildings,  and  covered 
with  a beautiful  turf  under  the  big 
trees,  and  he  amply  provided  for  it. 
Another  was  his  great  fund  left  for 
an  auditorium  yet  to  be  built  that  should 
be  an  adecpiate  sanctuary  for  the  music 
which  had  inspired  his  early  days  as 
a student  of  the  Conservatory. 

So  lived  and  achieved  this  fine,  fair, 
Christian  Knight  of  American  science 
and  industry,  a man  so  modest  that  he 
never  knew  how  great  he  was,  and  who 
loved  his  fellow  men  and  his  God, 
exemplifying  in  his  fifty  years  the  First 
Beatitude,  “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit, 
for  theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven” 
and  “Wearing  in  all  this  tract  of  years 
the  white  flower  of  a blameless  life.” 


GUESTS  AT 
LUNCHEON 

Those  present  at  the  luncheon  included : 
Dr.  Colin  G.  Fink,  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Electrochemistry,  Colum- 
bia University,  inventor  of  the  tung- 
sten filament  for  lamps,  of  chromium 
plating  and  of  aluminum  plating; 
restorer  of  ancient  bronzes  by  electro- 
lytic methods 

Dr.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  Director  of 
Mellon  Institute,  President-Elect  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society 
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Dr.  Holmes 
calls  his 
class  into 
Severance 
Laboratory 
with  the 
tones  of 
the  Aluminum 
bell 


Dr.  Dan  R.  Bradley,  '82,  Oberlin  trus- 
tee, friend  of  Charles  M.  Hall,  Pastor 
of  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland 

Mr.  Arnaud  C.  Marts.  TO,  Acting  Presi- 
dent of  Bucknell  University 

Dr.  George  Oenschlager,  Goodrich  Rub- 
ber Company,  Akron,  discoverer  of 
chemical  accelerators  for  the  vulcaniza- 
tion of  rubber,  by  which  $200,000,000 
annually  is  saved  to  the  American 
public 

Professor  Wm.  Lloyd  Evans,  Head  of 
Department  of  Chemistry,  Ohio  State 
University 

Professor  Alexander  Silverman,  Head  of 
Department  of  Chemistry,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Reilly,  President,  and  Mr. 
Carlton  Edwards,  general  manager,  of 
the  Reilly  Chemical  Company  and  the 
Reilly  Coal  Tar  Products  Company, 
Indianapolis 

Professor  Harold  Booth,  Western  Re- 
serve University 

Professor  Paul  H.  Fall,  Hiram  College 

Mr.  Robert  Lees,  ’27,  Chemist,  the 
American  Anode  Company,  Akron 

Professor  John  M.  Blocher,  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College 

Mr.  Victor  C.  Doerschuk,  '09,  in  charge 
of  all  the  electric  furnace  production 
of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Pittsburgh 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Wilbur,  '20,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  Washington 

Mr.  Douglas  Hobbs,  Publicity  Director, 
Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
Pittsburgh 

Mr.  J.  Rowland  Brown,  Chairman  Cleve- 
land Section  of  the  American  Elec- 
trochemical Society 

Mr.  Dudley  Scott,  Past  chairman  of  the 
Cleveland  Engineering  Society 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Avery,  Avery-Curtis 
Stamping  Company,  Cleveland,  manu- 
facturer of  the  earliest  aluminum  cook- 
ing utensil 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rentschler,  the  J.  FI.  R.  Pro- 
ducts Company,  Willoughby,  O. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Schmidt,  State  Editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Mr.  Cleveland  R.  Cross,  ’03,  trustee, 

Cleveland 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Martin,  '85,  classmate  of 

Charles  M.  Hall 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Tenney,  wife  of  one  of 

Charles  M.  Hall’s  classmates 

Among  other  alumni  were  Mrs.  Laura 
Shurtleff  Price,  ’93,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Plumb  Millikan,  '93,  of  Chicago. 

President  Wilkins,  the  officials  of  the 
college  and  heads  of  departments  were 
present. 

MRS.  JENNEY  DIES 
IN  OBERLIN 

Mrs.  Susan  Jenney,  mother  of  Mrs. 
James  H.  Hall,  died  February  22,  1936, 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter  in  Oberlin. 
Mrs.  Jenney  was  born  in  North  Lewis- 
burg,  Ohio,  in  1850.  Her  girlhood  was 
spent  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  where  later, 
she  was  a student  in  Earlham  College. 
After  a few  years  of  teaching  she  mar- 
ried Truman  Jenney  and  their  first  home 
was  in  Greenwich,  Ohio.  They  moved  to 
Oberlin  in  1894,  and  their  four  children 
were  students  in  the  College.  In  later 
years  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenney  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  at  Fairhope,  Alabama,  and  still 
later  at  Burbank,  California.  Mr.  Jenney 
died  in  Burbank  in  1924,  and  soon  after, 
Mrs.  Jenney  returned  to  Oberlin  where 
she  made  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Florence  Jenney  Hall.  A daughter.  Rose, 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Haughton,  lives  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  There  are  two  sons,  Earle 
T.  Jenney  of  Los  Angeles,  California  and 
Lee  M.  Jenney  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Those  who  knew  Mrs.  Jenney  will  re- 
call her  continuing  interest  in  beauty  and 
truth.  Her  garden  at  the  old  home  on 
F.ast  College  Street  was  a paradise  for 
flower  lovers.  Born  of  Quaker  parents, 
surrounded  in  her  youth  by  the  sturdy 
faith  of  pioneers  for  religious  freedom, 
her  memory  filled  with  countless  ex- 
amples of  men  and  women  strong  in  their 
faith,  Mrs  Jenney ’s  own  religion  was  a 
living  and  growing  force,  cultivated  by 
the  reading  of  and  thinking  upon  God’s 
Word.  She  had  an  untiring  interest  in 
“whatsoever  things  are  lovely.” 
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Congratulations  on 
Aluminum  Celebration 


"The  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  in  the  name  of  Wohler,  con- 
gratulates Oberlin  College  upon  the'  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  Semi-Cen- 
tennial of  the  discovery  by  Charles  Martin 
Hall  of  the  modern  electrolytis  process  of 
producing  aluminum." 


February  6th,  1936 

To  Oberlin  College 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  Semi-Centennial 
of  the  discovery  by  Charles  M.  Hall  of  the 
process  which  is  now  in  actual  use  for  the 
making  of  aluminum  on  a large  scale  the 
Faculty  of  Science  of  the  University  of 
Copenhagen  takes  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press to  Oberlin  College  its  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  the  brilliant  achievement 
of  a student  of  that  College.  What  offers 
for  the  University  of  Copenhagen  a special 
justification  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  jubilee  is  the  fact,  which  now 
seems  to  be  generally  recognized,  that  the 
first  isolation  of  aluminum  in  a metallic 
state  was  due  to  a Danish  scientist,  H.  C . 
Orsted , who  was  at  that  time  Professor  of 
Physics  at  this  University.  The  Faculty 
is  very  happy  to  realize  the  existence  of 
the  link,  which,  in  virtue  of  these  two 
great  discoveries,  has  been  established 
between  Oberlin  College  and  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  and  it  assumes  the  privilege 
to  present  its  compliments  in  the  name  of 
H.  C.  Orsted,  the  founder  of  electromagnet- 
ism and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  Danish 
science . 


(GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
COPENHAGEN) 


(Signed) 

C.  M.  Steenberg 
Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Science 
University  of 
Copenhagen 


J.  N.  Bronsted 
Professor  of 
Physical  Chemistry 
University  of 
Copenhagen 


A cable  from  the  University 
of  Gottingen,  Germany,  where 
Jewett  studied  under  the  great 
Wohler,  re-discoverer  of  alumi- 
num. 


Det  matematisk-naturviden- 
skabelige  Fakultet  ved  Koben- 
havns  Universifet. 


Wire  delivered  to  President 
Wilkins  and  read  by  him  at  the 
luncheon. 


Message  from  the  Franklin 
Institute,  Philadelphia. 


The  Franklin  Institute,  which  is  really 
the  French  Academy  or  the  Royal  Institution 
of  America,  sent  a message  congratulating 
Oberlin  upon  having,  at  an  important  mo- 
ment in  its  history,  an  inspiring,  helpful 
teacher  and  a brilliant  inventive  pupil 
working  in  close  cooperation. 

The  Institute  laid  stress  upon  the 
essential  roal  played  by  Professor  Jewett 
in  this  dramatic  incident  that  we  cele- 
brated here  on  February  24th. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  anniversary  pro- 
gram you  are  holding  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
covery by  Charles  Martin  Hall  fifty  years 
ago  on  which  an  industry  has  been  founded  I 
want  to  compliment  you  on  the  excellence  of 
your  program.  Many  of  us  tuned  in  on  your 
radio  broadcast  yesterday  and  I want  to 
congratulate  you  upon  its  merit.  In  your 
exercises  today  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ment by  this  famous  graduate  of  Oberlin 
College  I want  you  to  know  that  we  are  with 
you  in  spirit . 

Roy  A.  Hunt  (President  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America) 
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You  Can  Come  to  the 
Mock  Convention 

National  broadcast  over  Columbia  network 
has  been  secured  for  May  9. 


All  over  the  country  and,  we  hope,  all 
over  the  world,  alumni  may  participate 
again  in  that  thrilling  experience  of 
their  undergraduate  days,  the  Mock  Con- 
vention. When  the  excitement  is  at  its 
height,  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  second  night, 
you  may  tune  your  radio  to  your  nearest 
Columbia  station  and  for  forty-five 
minutes  listen  to  Mr.  John  Bricker,  can- 
didate for  governor  of  Ohio  and  perma- 
nent chairman  of  the  convention,  call  the 
roll  of  the  states,  listen  to  parts  of  nomi- 
nating speeches,  hear  the  Oberlin  bands 
and  perhaps,  the  final  vote  which  may 
foretell  the  winning  candidate  for  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Bob  Trout,  ace 
political  announcer  for  CBS  will  be  at 
the  microphone  getting  practice  for  the 
real  Republican  convention  in  Cleveland 
just  a month  later.  He  will  review  the 
Mock  Conventions  of  the  past  when  you 
participated  and  summarize  the  platform 
which  will  have  been  adopted  the  previous 
meeting. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  whether 
the  broadcast  will  go  beyond  this  country 
but  we  are  hoping  for  a short  wave 
hook-up  so  that  our  friends  in  Africa, 
Europe  and  the  Orient  may  join  us. 


ALUMNI  WILL  BE 
HONORARY  DELEGATES 

This  is  Oberlin's  night  on  the  air  so 
here  is  our  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
those  “ten  thousand  strong''.  There  are 
Oberlin  people  everywhere.  As  soon  as 
you  have  finished  reading  this  announce- 
ment won't  you  call  an  officer  in  your 
alumni  club  and  urge  him  to  arrange  a 
delegation  from  your  city  for  May  9.  If 
there  isn’t  a club  in  your  city  call  any 
Oberlin  person  you  know  and  ask  him  to 
help  you  plan  a broadcast  party.  Write 
to  the  Alumni  Office  for  a list  of  gradu- 
ates and  former  students.  Then  be  sure 
to  send  a telegram  to  Oberlin  before  ten 
o'clock  to  cast  your  vote  for  your 
favorite  candidate.  We  will  read  as  many 
wires  as  possible  over  the  radio  so  they 
should  reach  us  before  the  broadcast. 

In  1924  Mr.  Pinchot 

was  a favorite  son 


In  the  April  issue  of  the  magazine 
we  will  give  the  names  of  those  who  are 
arranging  parties  if  they  are  received  by 
April  1.  Small  parties,  large  parties,  all 
Convention  Parties.  Write  today  that 
you  are  going  to  join  with  us  in  proving 
that,  “As  Oberlin  Goes,  so  Goes  the 
Nation". 

Carl  Helms,  Chairman  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  his  hard-working  associates  have 
put  this  broadcast  through.  Let's  show 
the  students  that  the  alumni  are  behind 
them  and  make  this  Oberlin  Night  around 
the  world. 

IF  YOU  CAN  COME  TO 
OBERLIN 

Alumni  near  Oberlin  are  urged  to  come 
for  the  Convention.  A special  section 
will  be  reserved  in  the  big  tent.  It  will 
be  a better  show  than  the  real  thing  and 
you  can  get  a seat  without  writing  your 
congressman  (if  he’s  a Republican). 
Write  to  the  Alumni  Office  for  tickets. 
A complete  schedule  of  events  will  appear 
in  the  April  Magazine. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMEN  APPOINTED 

The  Mock  Convention  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  which  Carl  Helms  is  chairman 
has  appointed  the  rest  of  the  Executive 
Board  which  includes : Weir  Brown. 

Resolutions;  Phi!  Mayer,  Parade;  Robert 
Cross  and  Robert  Keller,  State  Dele- 
gations; Margaret  Foltz,  Credentials; 
Jean  Diefcndorf,  Notifications;  William 
Rinehart,  Rules  and  Order ; Atlee  Zellers, 
Arrangements;  and  Mary  Isabelle  Mc- 
Cullough, secretary  of  the  convention. 


PINCHOT  IS 
KEYNOTER 

With  these  committees  at  work  in  their 
respective  fields,  the  executive  committee 
telephoned  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  got  the  former 
Pennsylvania  governor  and  foremost 
authority  on  conservation  to  accept  the 
position  of  keynoter  on  May  8.  Sig- 
nificantly, Pinchot  was  nominated  in 
1924  in  the  Oberlin  Mock  Convention  as 
vice-president.  A noted  liberal,  his 
presence  at  the  Convention  should 
sharpen  the  lines  between  conservatives 
and  New-dealers. 

ELEPHANTS  WANTED 

The  elephant  above  will  not  do  for 
Allen  Bailey,  publicity  manager  for  the 
Mock  Convention.  He  wants  a real  one. 
A week  or  so  ago  a strange  advertise- 
ment appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press. 

“Wanted:  one  elephant  (gray)  for  the 
Oberlin  Mock  Convention  May  9.  Write 
Oberlin,  Ohio.’’ 

So  far  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of 
elephants  has  turned  up  although  one 
gentleman  offers  any  number  of  pottery 
elephants,  but  the  little  “ad"  has  reached 
far,  carried  on  the  United  Press  wire. 

It  may  be  a bit  ironical  but  also  amus- 
ing that  the  Oberlin  Publicity  Bureau  is 
receiving  many  clippings  about  elephants 
each  one  costing  five  cents  1 

Anyone  know  where  we  can  get  an 
elephant?  Allen  will  ride  it  in  the 
parade. 
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Oberlin  on  the  Air 


Dr.  Jelliffe 


“That  was  the  best  educational  pro- 
gram I ever  heard  on  the  air”,  were  the 
words  of  one  of  the  directors  of  broad- 
casting for  WTAM  after  the  Oberlin 
“March  of  Aluminum”  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 23.  Even  those  who  knew  the 
story  were  thrilled  by  the  dramatic  pre- 
sentation of  Hall’s  discovery  by  Dr. 
Holmes  and  the  capable  cast  of  students 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

Introduced  by  the  smooth,  beautifully 
modulated  voice  of  Dr.  Jelliffe,  the  nar- 
rator, who  is  already  ranked  with  Deems 
Taylor  by  radio  editors,  the  performance 
was  perfectly  timed  and  expertly 
handled.  A dramatic  actor  was  lost  to 
the  world  when  Dr.  Holmes  turned 
chemist.  As  he  switched  his  chemical 
clock  from  incident  to  incident  in  the 
now  famous  story  he  kept  the  listener 
keyed  up  to  such  an  extent  that  the  half 
hour  was  over  when  it  seemed  scarcely 
to  have  begun.  No  less  dramatic  than 
the  story  were  the  sound  of  the  aluminum 
bell  and  the  lovely  playing  of  Edgar 
Alden  on  the  violin. 

But  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our  story. 
This  was  not  the  first  of  Oberlin’s  series 
of  fourteen  broadcasts,  so  generously 
offered  by  WTAM.  On  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  Dr.  Jelliffe,  at  whose  perfect 
diction  and  unlimited  vocabulary  we 
marveled  in  “Rush  Shakespeare'’  and 
other  courses,  began  his  duties  as  our 
narrator.  He  brought  us  Dr.  Bradley, 
beloved  by  all  who  know  him,  who  told 
“What  I owe  Oberlin  College”.  For 
those  who  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  these  stirring  words  we  give 
them  to  you. 

“I  am  delighted  to  be  accorded  the 
honor  of  speaking  in  behalf  of  Oberlin, 
upon  this  first  broacasting  occasion.  For 
the  debt  I owe  to  Oberlin,  is  far  beyond 
any  reckoning.  My  mother  graduated 
there  in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  College. 
My  father,  not  a graduate,  nevertheless 
found  his  social  and  political  philosophy 
in  the  Oberlin  tradition  which  he  sought 
to  carry  out  in  his  missionary  enterprise, 
and  these  people  sent  five  of  their  seven 
children  to  he  trained  there.  I was  the 
last  of  the  five  and  Oberlin  took  me  in 
tolerantly  and  lovingly,  and  overlooked 
the  rawness  of  my  preparation.  It  pro- 


ceeded to  introduce  me  to  the  wonderful 
classic  world  of  letters,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  masters  of  thought  and  language. 
It  taught  me  the  constitutional  organiza- 
tion of  our  government,  and  the  story  of 
our  western  civilization  as  a development 
from  the  European.  It  taught  me  the 
significance  of  the  then  rapidly  growing 
modern  Sciences.  It  laid  down  the  ever- 
lasting principles  of  philosophy  by  which 
men  might  worthily  live.  It  inspired 
me  with  its  great  music,  permitted  me 
to  have  a modest  part  in  its  marvelous 
choruses  and  oratorios,  and  later  in  the 
pioneer  Glee  Club.  It  revealed  to  me 
the  physical  and  mental  thrill  of  the 
games  of  baseball  and  football,  and 
taught  me  the  value  of  a sound  body 
back  of  a sane  mind.  Still  later  it  gave 
me  clues  to  reach  the  hearts  of  men 
in  the  religious  life,  and  dared  to  com- 
mend me  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
eternal  gospel.  For  eight  years  I sat  in 


Dr.  Bradley 

classes  taught  by  men  and  women  of 
supreme  culture  and  superb  character, 
who  gave  to  me  and  my  fellows 
generously,  not  only  their  finest  thought 
but  their  priceless  friendship.  In  these 
classes  were  students  gathered  from 
many  states  and  from  overseas,  students 
of  varied  racial  and  cultural  back- 
grounds, men  and  women  of  such  per- 
sonal value  that  they  have  laid  the  world 
under  great  obligations,  by  their  notable 
achievements  in  every  profession  and 
science  and  business.  They  have  made 
vast  contribution  to  the  world’s  social, 
scientific  and  religious  thinking.  They 
have  added  to  the  aggregate  of  “Rational 
Living”  the  earth  around.  They  have 
promoted  justice,  good  will  and  racial 
understanding.  To  have  known  these 
men  and  women  and  to  have  shared  their 
experience,  has  been  a privilege  beyond 
all  estimate.  Moreover,  in  that  group  of 
several  hundred  sturdy  men  and  more 
than  a thousand  beautiful  women,  there 
is  one,  the  finest  of  them  all,  who  has 
made  our  home  radiant  for  half  a cen- 
tury, and  she  sent  all  three  of  her  sons 
to  Oberlin. 

In  these  years  that  have  passed  since 
1 graduated,  Oberlin  has  made  great  ad- 
vances in  its  equipment,  its  educational 
program  and  in  the  personnel  of  its 
Faculty.  The  dormitory  system  housing 


both  men  and  women  in  buildings  con- 
trolled by  the  College  is  an  advanced 
step.  A great  Musical  center  has  been 
made  possible  by  new  buildings  and  ade- 
quate instruments  available  to  students. 
A group  of  structures  where  the  School 
of  Religion  is  accommodated,  furnish 
quarters  for  recitations  and  worship  and 
student  residence  and  are  scarcely 
matched  anywhere.  Departments  of 
Chemistry,  Biology,  Physics,  political 
and  social  sciences  are  developed  to  meet 
the  actual  current  conditions.  The  ex- 
tensive athletic  fields,  the  Gymnasium, 
the  Swimming  pool  and  the  charming 
tract  of  woodland  and  rocky  creek  near 
the  Vermilion  River — are  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  meager  physical  opportuni- 
ties of  SO  years  ago.  A modern  Hos- 
pital — memorial  to  a distinguished  son 
of  Oberlin,  is  available.  The  great 
Library  and  Reading  Room  and  the 
splendid  Art  Gallery,  are  seldom  matched 
in  any  College.  Oberlin’s  campus, 
cleared  of  all  buildings,  with  its  spacious 
lawns  and  glorious  trees,  give  a sense 
of  repose  and  spiritual  serenity,  to  which 
the  grand  old  First  Church  brings  its 
marvelous  contribution.  The  Oberlin 
atmosphere  then  as  now  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  healthy  reality,  which  inspired 
serious  thinking  and  downright  hard 
work.  It  never  did  and  does  not  now 
encourage  the  dawdler,  the  egotist,  the 
irresponsible  youth  bent  on  pleasure. 
Oberlin  is  a place  for  steady,  resolute 
work,  and  it  promotes  those  intellectual 
and  moral  habits,  without  which  there  is 
no  chance  for  success  in  the  modern 
world.  In  my  class  of  fifty  or  more 
men  and  women  who  carried  through 
to  graduation,  not  one  has  been  a failure. 

If  you  should  ask  me  then  where  you 
can  send  a son  or  a daughter  to  acquire 
the  best  preparation  for  a worthy  life, 
how  could  I do  other  than  tell  you, — 
Send  them  to  Oberlin  ! Thank  you,  who 
have  listened  to  me.” 

Betty  Crowell,  soprano  soloist,  Senior 
in  the  Conservatory,  and  the  Conserva- 
tory Trio,  composed  of  Mr.  Raymond 
Cerf,  Mr.  John  Frazer  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Bennett,  furnished  the  lovely  music, 
without  which  no  Oberlin  program  seems 
complete. 

Please  turn  to  page  28 
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UNDER  THE  ELMS 


Editor, 

Allen  Bailey  '36 


Two  of  the  ever-present  campus  prob- 
lems— the  marking  system  and  the  men's 
housing  situation  have  been  up  for  their 
annual  airing  during  the  last  month. 

First  came  the  marking  system.  The 
discussion  was  inspired  by  an  endless 
number  of  “atrocity”  stories  which  spread 
with  amazing  rapidity.  So  strong  did 
the  sentiment  against  the  marking  system 
appear,  that  the  Student  Council  met  in 
several  special  sessions  to  consider  the 
problem  as  impartially  as  possible. 
Finally,  the  Council  called  for  a state- 
ment from  Dean  Donald  M.  Love  on 
the  functional  and  philosophical  aspects 
of  the  marking  system  which  was  printed 
in  the  Review.  At  the  same  time  it 
called  for  specific  complaints,  grievances, 
and  questions  about  the  system  which 
had  only  been  in  operation  the  first 
semester  of  this  year. 

The  invitation  for  criticism  brought 
three  replies:  one  from  a student,  one 
from  a member  of  the  faculty,  one  from 
a mother  of  a student.  Council  leaders 
announced  that  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned the  matter  was  to  be  dropped  in 
view  of  lack  of  support. 

No  sooner  had  the  marking  flare-up 
died  than  the  housing  situation  for  the 
men  came  into  the  headlines.  For  sev- 
eral months  the  Men’s  Board  composed 
of  both  faculty  and  students  had  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  the  self- 
perpetuating  houses.  Then  at  the  Feb- 
ruary 11  meeting  of  the  Faculty  they 
asked  for  permission  to  recognize  this 
type  of  house.  The  faculty  sent  the 
recommendation  back  to  the  Board  with 
a request  for  a more  adequate  statement 
of  policy.  In  an  effort  to  formulate 
this  policy,  the  Board  passed  the  follow- 
ing statement  some  six  days  later : 

“It  is  the  feeling  of  the  Men's  Board 
that  the  tendency  to  develop  self-per- 
petuating groups  in  college-owned  and 
operated  houses  is  unfortunate  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  eliminate  them.” 

This  declaration,  even  though  it  was 
not  in  the  form  of  a recommendation  but 
only  a part  of  the  minutes,  aroused  the 
organized  houses  on  the  campus.  Im- 
mediately a few  of  their  representatives 
drew  up  a compromise  plan  to  present 
to  the  sub-committee  on  housing  com- 
posed of  three  students:  Phil  Mayer, 

'36,  Tracy  Strong,  ’37,  and  Wallace 
Spague,  '38,  and  two  members  of  the 
faculty:  Professor  R.  FI.  Stetson  of  the 
Psychology  department  and  Mr.  Fred 
Foreman  of  the  Geology  department. 

This  committee  reported  back  to  the 
Men’s  Board  on  March  2 with  a “solu- 
tion ' which  at  once  brought  a storm 
of  disapproval  from  the  men  of  the 
campus.  Theoretically,  the  proposal  was 
sound  in  that  it  was  to  give  an  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man  to  live  in  a 
college  operated  house  or  dormitory ; it 
actually  introduced  the  “lottery”  element 
which  was  considered  as  highly  undesir- 
able in  that  it  removed  the  “personal 


equation”  which  the  houses  felt  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  “congenial 
groups.” 

Sensing  the  nature  of  the  student  opin- 
ion which  was  being  aroused,  the  Men’s 
Board  a week  later  set  Solution  I aside 
and  considered  a new  plan  which  was 
submitted  by  Dean  of  Men,  Edward  F. 
Bosworth.  Generally  speaking,  this  was 
quite  similar  to  one  which  the  organized 
houses  had  suggested  a few  weeks  before 
when  the  housing  problem  first  became 
an  issue. 

The  two  new  solutions  and  the  present 
housing  situation  were  to  be  considered  at 
a special  meeting  of  the  men  on  Thurs- 
day, March  12.  At  this  time  they  were 
to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  opinion.  It  was  current  belief, 
however,  that  no  matter  what  steps  were 
taken,  the  basic  problem  of  Men's  Hous- 
ing remained  unsolved  and  would  con- 
tinue to  exist  until  adequate  space  should 
be  provided  for  each  man  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  wished  to  have  room 
jobs  or  preferred  to  live  in  private  homes. 

Before  the  Mock  Convention  be- 
comes a reality,  other  conventions  will 
have  become  history.  Ordinarily,  the 
Ohio  Band  Festival  or  the  Public  Affairs 
Society  Convention  of  Ohio  would  in 
themselves  be  considered  outstanding 
events  for  a semester.  Oberlin  is  con- 
vention minded  this  year  and  since  there 
are  so  few  acceptable  dates  in  view  of 
the  shortened  semester,  both  these  affairs 
will  be  held  on  the  week-end  of  March 
21. 

Directed  by  Glen  Jorgensen,  chairman, 
the  Ohio  Public  Affairs  Society  Conven- 
tion will  bring  Mayor  Harold  Burton 
of  Cleveland  here  on  Saturday,  March 
21,  to  speak  before  200  representatives 
of  20  colleges  and  universities.  For  the 
past  month  a committee  composed  of 
Jesse  Phillips,  Gene  Blanpied,  Bradley 
Potter,  Tom  Brown,  Weir  Brown,  Bar- 
bara Harper,  and  Fred  Thrall  has  been 
drawing  up  panels  oii  current  problems 
in  the  Ohio  municipal  and  state  govern- 
ments. These  will  be  debated  and  studied 
at  the  convention. 

While  the  representatives  at  the  Public 
Affairs  Convention  are  settling  the  prob- 


lems of  state,  400  musicians  from  20 
colleges  and  universities  will  participate 
in  the  fourth  annual  Ohio  Band  Festival. 

The  program  will  include  an  afternoon 
exhibition  of  separate  bands  from  seven 
or  eight  colleges ; a concert  in  the  evening 
by  the  combined  players  from  15  different 
colleges  who  are  picked  for  this  Select 
Band ; and  a special  banquet  for  the 
musicians  in  Oberlin  Inn.  Mr.  William 
D.  Revelli  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
who  will  conduct  the  Select  Band  in 
the  evening  concert,  just  recently  has 
gone  to  the  University  of  Michigan 
after  several  years  of  leading  the  Hobart, 
Indiana  band  which  won  so  many  laurels 
in  the  national  contests. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  arrange- 
ments consists  of  Vernon  Reeder,  Kath- 
erine Hoffman,  Dick  Farmer,  and 
William  Tibbetts. 

With  the  three  conventions  in  the 
offing,  we  turn  back  to  see  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Death  Takes  A Holiday, 
under  the  direction  of  J.  Stanton  Mc- 
Laughlin was  given  in  Finney  chapel  on 
March  6 and  7.  Excellently  staged  and 
acted,  the  play  drew  many  plaudits  from 
large  audiences.  Jack  Klein,  and  Melanie 
Updegraff  played  the  leading  roles.  Other 
students  in  the  cast  were  Leroy  Graf, 
Alice  Schriver,  Lois  Goodenough,  Frank 
Van  Cleef,  Ed  Miller,  Bill  Mezger, 
Margaret  McCord,  Janet  Byrne,  Janice 
Ruth  and  Ted  Van  Vliet. 

Leap  year  with  all  of  its  connotations 
has  been  monopolizing  the  attention  of 
a large  part  of  the  campus  during  the 
last  month.  The  Student  Council  spon- 
sored a series  of  Thursday  night  Leap 
Year  Rees  during  February.  Women 
paid  the  bills  for  meals,  called  for  and 
took  their  dates  home,  and  even  sent 
them  attractive  nosegays  and  corsages 
of  vegetables  in  season.  On  February 
29  following  the  Otterbein  basketball 
game,  the  Review  Leap  Year  Formal  was 
held  in  the  Men’s  Building,  both  the  up- 
stairs and  downstairs  being  used,  with 
two  orchestras,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  women  who  pur- 
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Into  the 
Arctic  Circle 

By 

ALICE  JONES  EMERY  '91 


Mogdalena  Bay,  Spitzbergen 


“Spitzbergen  — North  Cape  — Russia." 
Such  was  the  caption  of  a cruise  that 
attracted  my  attention  last  summer. 
When  I found  that  Iceland  was 
scheduled  as  the  first  stop  on  the  way 
to  the  polar  region,  also  a week’s  cruis- 
ing in  the  fjords,  and  later  making  a 
number  of  ports  in  Denmark,  Finland, 
Sweden,  Scotland  and  Holland,  the  com- 
bination proved  irresistible. 

When  I was  asked  by  the  Alumni 
Magazine  for  a write-up  of  the  cruise, 

I felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
cover  that  much  land  and  sea  in  a short 
magazine  article,  even  by  "hitting  the 
high  spots"  as  suggested ; for  there  were 
so  many  high  spots,  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively,  in  latitude  as  well  as  alti- 
tude. So  we  are  compromising  on  the 
regions  in  and  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

The  last  familiar  sight  was  the  Nan- 
tucket Light  Ship.  Two  days  later  we 
were  off  Sable  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
that  night  was  the  last  period  of  com- 
plete darkness  we  were  to  have  for  over 
a month. 

Just  one  week  after  we  left  New 
York  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Reyk- 
javik, the  capital  of  Iceland.  The  day 
before  we  landed,  the  temperature  re- 
corded was  85  degrees.  It  seemed  in- 
credible. A few  months  earlier  when 
I visited  the  Falls  of  Iguazu  in  the  in- 
terior of  South  America,  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  tropics,  the  thermometer 
registered  exactly  the  same.  And  here  we 
were,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Arctic 
Circle!  To  the  Gulf  Stream,  of  course, 
Iceland  is  largely  indebted  for  its 
surprisingly  moderate  climate.  The  query, 
“What’s  in  a name?”  seems  pertinent 


Alice  Jones  Emery  is  one  of  our  most 
troveled  olumni.  She  hos  visited  mony 
of  the  corners  of  the  world  and  she  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  her  trip  this  last 
summer  which  she  has  described  in  this 
article.  Right  now  Mrs.  Emery,  who  is 
Secretory  Jones'  sister  and  Bill  Seaman's 
aunt,  is  living  in  Oberlin  and  enjoying 
courses  in  the  College. 


here.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Iceland 
and  Greenland  should  swap  names. 

Iceland  is  truly  an  amazing  country, 
with  glaciers  and  volcanoes  side  by  side. 
Mt.  Hekla  the  highest  volcano  is  a 
thousand  feet  higher  than  Vesuvius.  The 
Great  Geysir  in  Iceland  has  been  known 
for  many  centuries ; and  when,  within 
the  last  century,  similar  phenomena  were 
discovered  in  Yellowstone  Park,  also 
New  Zealand,  the  name,  with  a slight 
variation  in  spelling,  was  applied  to  them. 

Then  there  are  numerous  hot  springs, 
almost  at  the  boiling  point  all  the  year 
around,  used  not  only  for  the  public 
laundries,  (an  interesting  feature  to 
tourists),  but  the  water  is  piped  to  the 
public  buildings  and  many  private 
houses.  These  hot  springs  are  a veri- 
table gold  mine — perhaps,  coal  mine 
would  be  more  to  the  point  in  a country 
where,  as  in  Ireland,  peat  is  the  only 
native  fuel. 

Iceland  is  also  compared  with  Ireland 
in  size,  being  one  fifth  larger.  But  there 
the  comparison  ends,  for  Iceland  is  a 
peace  loving  country — no  army,  no  navy, 
no  public  debt.  There  are  two  other 
desirable  negatives  that  should  be 
mentioned ; no  unemployment  problems, 
no  illiteracy. 

They  are  justly  proud  of  their  good 
schools  and  their  fine  university.  Evi- 
dently they  are  great  readers,  for  they 
have  more  newspapers  and  periodicals 
than  any  other  place  of  its  population  in 
the  world.  Their  language  has  re- 
mained practically  a pure  tongue  for  a 
thousand  years.  They  know  their  sagas — 
that  “classical  mingling  of  history,  tra- 
dition, poetry  and  national  aspirations." 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  the  Ice- 
landers are  not  acquainted  with  other 
languages.  A party  of  Rotanans  from 
our  boat  who  were  entertained  by  the 
Rotarians  of  Reykjavik  reported  that 
their  hosts  spoke  better  English  than  they 
did.  This  dinner  was  given  in  a fine, 
up-to-date,  almost  ultra-modern,  hotel. 
The  folder  of  the  "Hotel  Borg"  sounded 
American,  stressing  “sanitary  features, 


fire-proof  elevators,  sound-proof  floors, 
and  superb  lighting  effects.”  The  owner, 
it  appears,  had  lived  in  the  United  States 
for  about  fifteen  years,  travelling  back 
and  forth  giving  exhibitions  of  Glima, 
the  Icelandic  form  of  wrestling,  said  to 
be,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek 
sports,  the  oldest  national  sport  in  the 
world.  He  evidently  amassed  quite  a 
fortune,  and  invested  it  in  this  hotel.  Its 
opening  was  well-timed — for  the  celebra- 
tion six  years  ago  of  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  first  parliament  in  the 
world,  when  representatives  came  from 
many  lands. 

In  930  that  first  parliament,  the 
ALTHING  (the  assembly  of  all)  was 
held  in  a great  natural  amphitheater  at 
Thingvillir,  a wild  and  picturesque  spot 
about  25  miles  from  Reykjavik.  Some  of 
the  great  debates  of  ten  centuries  ago 
are  preserved  verbatim,  and  because  of 
the  purity  of  the  language  alluded  to, 
they  can  be  read  by  the  Icelanders  of 
today.  All  these  centuries  they  have  kept 
the  spirit  of  freedom  and  justice,  and 
it  was  not  surprising  to  hear  that  Iceland 
was  the  first  country  to  accord  to  women 
a vote  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  gift  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  celebration  was  a bronze 
statue  of  Leif  Ericson,  peering  out  to  sea 
from  a stone  prow,  a fine  piece  of  work, 
but  with  an  American  Indian  as  the 
model ! And  so  many  direct  descendants 
of  the  Vikings  available ! The  Ice- 
landers are  said  to  be  as  pure  a race  as 
can  be  found  on  the  globe,  and  retain 
the  physical  characteristics  of  their  an- 
cestors to  a marked  degree. 

Jean  Harlow,  in  her  platinum  blonde 
days,  would  have  fitted  into  the  picture 
in  Iceland.  The  fair-haired  natives  with 
their  fresh  color,  bright  eyes  and  friendly 
smiles,  are  exceedingly  attractive.  If 
only  they  would  have  worn  the  native 
picturesque  costumes,  as  exhibited  in  the 
museums!  But  of  course  they  dress  in 
modern  style  as  one  should  expect  in 
a country  where  the  people  are  quite  up 
to  the  times,  with  movies,  and  radios 
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connecting  them  with  the  far  away  lands. 

Their  homes  are  attractive,  with  lovely 
lawns,  and  gardens  with  flowers  quite 
like  our  own.  Wild  flowers?  400 
varieties  reported. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  ultra- 
modernistic — of  glass  and  cement.  Obsi- 
dian. the  sparkling  volcanic  glass,  is  the 
kind  used  there  in  construction.  Imagine 
the  scintillating  effect  in  a bright  sun  1 

Startling  as  it  may  seem,  Iceland  is 
classed  as  an  agricultural  country,  al- 
though animal  products  and  fish  are  the 
chief  exports.  We  visited  a fishing  vil- 
lage where  there  were  acres  of  cod  fish 
in  drying  sheds,  in  great  stacks.  One  of 
the  cruise  members  commenting  upon  it 
said,  “Surely  Iceland  is  Cod's  own 
Country.” 

On  the  west  coast  of  Iceland  wc  sailed 
near  the  great  cliffs  of  Sneefalls-Jokull, 
the  reputed  home  of  the  traditional  Fire 
God. 

There  was  a glorious  sunset  (time 
11  :12  P.  M.)  as  we  passed  Staalberg, 
the  great  promontory  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  Iceland.  Spellbound  we 
watched  the  sun  dip  below  the  horizon, 
and  as  we  breathlessly  waited  for  it  to 
appear  again,  we  were  enchanted  by  the 
ever  changing  lights  and  colors  in  the 
sky  and  sea.  Unseen  by  us  the  sun  was 
moving  from  west  to  east,  and  suddenly 
reappeared  just  as  we  were  crossing  the 
Arctic  Circle. 

Then  with  a clatter  and  bang  old  King 
Neptune  and  his  court  came  aboard  to 
welcome  us  into  the  magic  circle. 

If  going  to  Iceland  seemed  like  a real 
adventure,  how  much  more  thrilling  the 
voyage  to  Spitzbergen,  “the  world’s  end.” 

No  longer  could  time  be  measured  by 
days  and  nights,  as  we  had  always  used 
the  terms,  unless  we  should  speak  of 
“sunlit  nights”,  for  midday  and  mid- 
night were  the  same  to  us.  The  sky 
was  overcast  most  of  the  time.  At  first 
I was  keenly  disappointed  that  there  was 
not  continuous  sunlight,  but  later  rea- 
lized that  sailing  through  the  blue  mists, 
with  occasional  rainbow  lights,  and 
glimpses  of  the  mysterious  midnight  sun, 
was  a novel  and  weird  experience,  totally 
different  from  anything  hitherto.  Under 
these  conditions  one  felt  profoundly  the 
"infinite  solitude".  No  “ocean  lanes" 
here.  Nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  col- 
lision if  enveloped  in  fog — not  even  ice 
bergs,  which  had  apparently  gone  south 
for  the  summer,  the  last  ones  seen  being 
a little  north  of  Labrador. 

But  there  were  ice  floes,  and  on  them 
could  be  seen,  with  the  help  of  field 
glasses  and  possibly  a little  imagination, 
polar  bears,  seals  and  walruses.  There 
were  puffin  birds  with  faces  like  parrots, 
"flashing  orange  as  they  aqua-planed 
through  the  icy  waters.” 

Our  farthest  north  was  Magdalena 
Bay,  Spitzbergen,  79°  45'  right  on  the 
polar  circle,  and  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  great  ice  barriers  to  the  north  pole. 

We  often  speak  of  “the  jumping  off 
place."  Here  it  was  literally,  or  in  aero- 
nautic parlance,  the  “taking  off"  place, 

The  Midnight  Sun 
The  North  Cape 


for  it  was  from  just  a little  south  of 
this  point  that  Byrd  took  off  on  the 
famous  race  to  the  North  Pole,  winning 
out  in  the  contest  with  the  Italian  dirigi- 
ble. with  Admundsen,  Nobile  and  Ells- 
worth aboard.  Of  course  the  North  Pole 
was  already  ours,  for  Peary  had  “nailed 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the  pole”,  as 
officially  reported  twenty  years  before. 

Eight  hours  and  forty  minutes  to  the 
pole!  If  only  Byrd  were  there  to  take 
us  to  it. 

Spitzbergen  was  so  named  by  William 
Barent,  a Dutchman  who  was  attempting 
to  go  “North  to  the  Orient”,  about  a cen- 
tury after  Columbus  had  tried  a western 
passage.  For  centuries  the  archipelago 
was  claimed  by  various  nations,  and  it 
was  not  until  recently  that  a settlement 
was  reached,  Norway  taking  formal 
possession  and  changing  the  name  to 
Svalbard,  meaning  “Cold  Coast”.  The 
new  map  of  the  world  recently  issued  by 
the  National  Geographic  thus  names  it. 

These  waters  are  navigable  only  in 
July,  August  and  part  of  September,  and 
the  only  inhabitants  who  remain  during 
the  long  and  terribly  cold  winters  are 
the  few  who  operate  some  coal  mines 
discovered  near  the  center  of  the  main 
island  of  the  archipelago.  They  have  a 
curious  loading  system,  the  coal  being 
conveyed  by  aerial  tramways  to  the  docks 
ready  for  the  summer  trade.  It  is  said 
to  be  a good  grade  of  coal,  displacing  in 
Norway  the  English  coal. 

Southward  we  now  sailed.  How  weird 
it  seemed  to  say  “southward”  to  the 
North  Cape  (640  miles  away). 

By  this  time,  the  midnight  sun  was 
not  a novelty,  but  we  were  eagerly  an- 
ticipating the  view  par  excellence  from 
the  top  of  the  famous  promontory,  the 
main  objective  of  most  cruises.  For 
forty-eight  hours  we  voyaged  toward  it, 
and  suddenly  it  appeared,  rising  with 
terrific  abruptness  a thousand  feet  from 
the  sea.  When  we  went  ashore  in  the 
lighters  there  was  a high  wind  and  driv- 
ing rain,  making  the  steep  ascent,  difficult 
at  best,  almost  impossible.  Toiling  up  the 
slippery  way,  the  few  of  us  that  at- 
tempted it,  would  have  estimated  the 
height  at  several  thousand  feet.  Stretched 
along  the  rocks  at  intervals  were  ropes  to 
which,  like  drowning  men,  we  clung. 
Progress  was  slow  indeed,  but  one  com- 


pensation for  the  frequent  halts  for 
breath  was  time  to  sec  the  wild  flowers 
along  the  way. 

At  the  top  at  last,  but  we  were  met  by 
a regular  gale,  with  a mile  between  us 
and  the  famous  outlook  point.  About 
this  time  I wished  that  I were  an 
Amazon,  to  battle  with  the  wind  that 
was  tossing  me  into  puddles  of  water, 
and  against  sharp  rocks.  It  seemed  ages 
before  I reached  the  sheltering  shack 
near  the  edge,  from  which  1 darted  out 
at  intervals  for  traces  of  the  midnight 
sun.  In  my  mind  was  the  description 
given  by  one  who  had  viewed  the  mid- 
night sun  from  this  point:  “Midnight, 

no  stars,  no  moon,  no  darkness ; only 
the  roseate  radiance  of  rose  hue,  splash- 
ing the  low  vault  of  heaven  and  the 
molten  waters,  with  colors  that  never 
were  on  land  or  sea.”  The  first  items 
checked  off  all  right — no  stars,  no  moon, 
no  darkness,  but  where  was  the  “roseate 
radiance” ? 

In  the  period  of  “watchful  waiting” 
the  shifting  clouds  put  on  marvelous 
variations  of  color  and  speed,  doubtless 
more  spectacular  than  a clear  sky.  At 
times  the  sun  peeped  through,  raising 
our  hopes  for  an  appearance  in  the  open. 
But  suddenly  dark  clouds  appeared,  and 
a storm  seemed  imminent.  Hurriedly  we 
started  to  descend.  We  had  gone  but 
a short  distance  when  the  clouds  parted 
most  dramatically,  revealing  the  midnight 
sun  in  all  its  glory. 

About  2 A.  M.  we  were  back  on  the 
boat,  and  after  a special  “North  Cape 
breakfast”,  on  deck  again  for  the  last 
view  of  the  grim  promontory  as  it  was 
silhouetted  against  the  sky. 

Our  next  objective  was  Hammerfest, 
the  “most  northerly  city  in  the  world" — 
if  3,000  inhabitants  constitute  a city. 
Here  again  the  Gulf  Stream  is  on  the 
job,  and  although  well  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  it  has  an  astounding  temperature 
record,  varying  from  60°  to  86°  in  the 
summer  and  in  winter  rarely  lower  than 
15°  below  zero. 

The  day  ashore  was  an  unalloyed 
pleasure.  For  the  first  time  since  our 
arrival  in  the  Arctic  regions,  if  I were 
keeping  a diary  a la  Plupy  Shute,  I 
could  have  commenced  with  "brite  and 
fare”.  There  is  a lovely  drive  along  the 
Please  turn  the  page 
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harbor  winding  up  to  Mt.  Sadlen,  from 
where  there  is  a wonderful  panorama  of 
sea  and  shore.  On  the  way  up  we  visited 
"the  northernmost  forests  of  the  world” 
— beeches  about  20  feet  high,  really  re- 
markable for  that  wind  swept  country. 
From  the  semi-circular  shore  line  the 
streets  branch  out  with  picturesque  ir- 
regularity. The  houses  are  unique  in 
architecture,  painted  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  with  the  windows  full  of  bloom- 
ing plants.  The  whole  effect  was  like  a 
picture  in  a fairy  tale. 

The  regret  of  leaving  this  fascinating 
place  was  tempered  by  the  lure  of  the 
Lofoten  Islands  toward  which  we  were 
sailing.  These  great  “Cathedrals  of  the 
Sea”  are  rich  in  literary  and  romantic 
interest.  At  the  southern  end  of  this 
group  of  islands  is  the  famous  Mael- 
strom, "the  magic  whirlpool  supposed  to 
engulf  all  who  come  within  its  grasp. 
Ships  and  men  would  circle  helplessly, 
always  approaching  the  dreaded  center.” 

We  were  now  cruising  in  the  fjords  of 
Norway,  those  “Masterpieces  of  Nature." 
To  describe  their  majestic  beauty  is  im- 
possible. Our  usual  descriptive  terms  are 
entirely  inadequate,  and  a new  vocabulary 
would  be  necessary. 

And  there  are  voices.  In  one  of  the 
Norse  Sagas  there  is  a story,  translated, 
reads,  “Voices  two  there  be,  one  of  the 
sea,  and  the  mountain  speaks  the  other. 
Both  are  mighty.” 

Grieg  heard  these  voices,  and  mar- 
velously did  he  interpret  them  in  his 
wonderful  music. 

Sailing  along  in  continuous  daylight, 
absorbed  in  these  sights  and  sounds,  we 
had  lost  all  sense  of  time  and  space,  un- 
til one  day  there  was  a sunset.  Then  we 
realized  that  the  Arctic  Circle  was  now 
for  us  a matter  of  history.  Old  King 
Neptune  who  had  welcomed  us  so  cor- 
dially as  we  entered,  reappeared  to  “speed 
the  parting  guests”,  awarding  us  mem- 
bership in  “The  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Order  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the 
Midnight  Sun." 

WOMEN'S  CLUB 
OF  CHICAGO 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
will  meet  Saturday,  March  14,  at  the 
home  of  Miss  Rozelle  Bezazian,  6213 
Winthrop  Ave.  The  topic  for  the  meet- 
ing will  be  their  activities  in  connection 
with  : 

1.  The  Children's  Scholarship  League, 
by  Mrs.  P.  S.  Wild. 

2.  The  Chicago  Collegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations,  by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Denell,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau. 

3.  Oberlin  College — Discussion  of  the 
February  Council  Meeting  led  by  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93. 

FORT  WAYNE 

Oberlin  Alumni  of  Fort  Wayne  and 
surrounding  towns  including  Hunting- 
ton  and  Kendallvillc  met  at  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Sunday  afternoon,  December  8, 
1935.  Mr.  Henry  Rood,  President,  was 
in  charge  of  the  meeting  during  which 
Mrs,  A.  Verne  Flint  gave  an  interesting 
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review  of  Professor  Jeliffe's  book  "The 
Shattered  Lamp”.  New  officers  elected 
for  the  current  year  were  Mr.  Ralph 
Burry,  President  and  Miss  Mary  Pocock, 
Secretary.  Mrs.  Ralph  Bromelmeier  was 
in  charge  of  the  tea  served  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 


BY  NO  MEANS 
RETIRED 


My  dear  Miss  Van  Fossan : 

As  I go  about  town  and  on  my  visits 
to  Cleveland  I frequently  meet  friends 
who  express  surprise  that  I am  still  “up 
and  doing”  and  that  I still  live  in  Ober- 
lin. The  word  “retirement”  seems  to  con- 
note decrepitude  to  them  and  they  must 
imagine  me  as  ready  for  the  scrap  heap 
or  at  best  as  only  able  to  totter  off  to 
Florida. 

As  you  make  mention  of  the  serious 
illnesses  or  deaths  of  former  faculty 
members  would  it  be  out  of  place  to  run 
an  item  to  the  effect  that  I am  very 
much  alive,  enjoying  my  freedom  from 
routine  and  life  in  Oberlin,  and  spending 
as  much  time  as  I can  find  in  the  interests 
of  Island  Lake  Camp  for  Boys  which 
I have  discovered  in  the  past  four  years 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  worth- 
while undertakings  I have  ever  run  into. 
The  way  the  young  American  heathen 
can  change  for  the  better  in  the  right 
environment  is  most  revealing. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Savage  and  I count 
each  week  lost  whose  last  departing  day 
finds  that  we  have  not  made  at  least  one 
trip  into  Cleveland  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  Robert  Savage  Ride. 

In  addition  to  the  above  avocations  my 
real  work  is  rebuilding  and  redecorating 
our  house.  Six  months  have  passed  and 
I am  still  confined  to  the  basement. 
Whether  or  not  I shall  ever  rise  higher 
remains  to  be  seen. 

These  details  are  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  convinced  that  I am 
worthy  of  a paragraph  to  the  effect  that 
I am  still  here  and  going  strong. 

Sincerely  yours, 

’ C.  W.  SAVAGE. 

CHICAGO  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

On  Sunday,  March  15,  the  Chicago 
alumni  will  meet  at  the  Palmer  House 
for  tea  to  enjoy  Oberlin  music  and  hear 
a talk  by  Professor  Clarence  Ward  on 
“Modern  Movements  in  Architecture”. 
No  doubt  Professor  Ward  will  also  bring 
modern  Oberlin  to  the  group. 

Joseph  Stocker  '24  is  president  of  the 
club  this  year.  Other  officers  are:  Ed- 
ward Priebe,  Jr.,  vice-president;  Ruth 
Nichols,  secretary  and  John  Ross  Curtis, 
treasurer. 


WHO  IS  YOUR  CHOICE  FOR 
THE  ALUMNI  AWARD  IN  1936? 

Three  times  the  Alumni  Medal  has 
been  awarded  "for  distinguished  service 
to  Oberlin  College”.  In  1933  Henry 
Churchill  King  was  the  recipient  and  no 
more  perfect  choice  could  have  been 
made.  In  1934  and  1935  the  committee 
again  showed  profound  wisdom  in  select- 
ing Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  and  Professor 
Charles  H.  A.  Wager.  They  were  aided 
in  making  their  decision  by  letters  from 
alumni. 

Who  will  be  so  honored  this  coming 
June?  The  Alumni  Awards  Committee 
is  again  asking  for  suggestions.  Letters 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Donald  M. 
Brodie,  Chairman,  the  Alumni  Office, 
Oberlin  and  should  be  mailed  not  later 
than  April  1. 


THEOLOGY  COURSE 
IN  CLEVELAND 

For  several  years  the  School  of  Theol- 
ogy has  had  special  courses  on  Monday 
for  men  in  the  active  ministry.  Ministers 
have  come  in  from  neighboring  towns 
and  cities  as  far  away  as  Cleveland  and 
Akron.  Now  the  School  is  going  a step 
further  and  providing  a course  in  Cleve- 
land sponsored  by  the  Cleveland  Church 
Federation.  The  Cleveland  Downtown 
College  of  Religion  opened  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 10  at  Steinway  Hall,  Halles,  with 
Professor  Walter  M.  Horton  as  lecturer. 
Dr.  Horton  is  to  give  a 16  week  course 
on  Contemporary  Theology  of  Germany, 
Britain  and  America.  It  is  a strictly 
graduate  course,  and  students  taking  it 
may  receive  Oberlin  credit.  At  the  first 
meeting  there  was  an  enrollment  of  30. 
Cleveland  is  the  largest  city  in  America 
without  a theological  school. 


OLDS  LECTURES 
PUBLISHED 

A pamphlet  entitled  “The  Kingdom  of 
God  in  Japan”  was  published  recently  by 
C.  Burnell  Olds,  missionary  of  the 
American  Board  in  Japan.  It  contains 
a series  of  lectures  which  have  been  given 
at  the  Kokokahi  Life  Conference  on  the 
island  of  Oahu  in  August  1935.  They 
were  later  repeated  in  Honolulu  and  the 
First  Church  in  Oberlin.  They  have  re- 
ceived very  favorable  comments  from 
their  readers. 

Reverend  Olds  is  the  husband  of  Gene- 
vieve Davis  '97  whose  two  brothers  and 
sister  have  all  attended  Oberlin.  He  is 
outstanding  in  the  field. 


FISKE  AT  CHICAGO 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  sessions 
of  the  International  Council  of  Religious 
Education  in  Chicago  the  second  week 
in  February. 
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ATHLETICS 


Editor, 

Dan  Kinsey, 
Track  Coach 


GLEN  GRAY  GAME 

The  Varsity  defeated  the  Alumni  48 
to  21  to  break  a fast  developing  string 
of  alumni  victories  in  the  annual  Glen 
Gray  Memorial  game.  The  first  team  of 
the  varsity  took  an  early  lead  and  turned 
the  game  over  to  the  seconds  after  ten 
minutes  with  a lead  of  13  to  1.  The 
second  team  added  to  the  score  and 
ended  the  half  33  to  6.  There  were  thir- 
teen returning  alumni  who  with  coach 
Butler  presented  the  case  for  the  Alumni. 

They  were  as  follows : David  P.  Mac- 
Cltire  '16,  Nate  Berthoff  T9,  John  Landis 
'20,  Alfred  R.  Barr  '30,  Mark  J.  Staley 
'30,  Carl  E.  Brickley  ’31,  Robert  J.  Kil- 
mer '32,  Joe  Williams  '32,  J.  H.  Laird 
'33,  Bruce  T.  Brickley  '34,  Arnold  Rivin 
'34,  Roger  W.  Sperry  '35  and  Alfred  E. 
Woodward  '35. 


BASKETBALL  RESULTS 

January 


8 Oberlin 30 

II  Oberlin 21 

18  Oberlin 36 

25  Oberlin  48 

February 

1 Oberlin 46 

7 Oberlin 22 

14  Oberlin...  30 

15  Oberlin 38 

18  Oberlin  32 

22  Oberlin 27 

25  Oberlin 37 

29  Oberlin. . ..  21 


Kenyon  3 a 

Marietta  48 

Wittenberg  44 

Wooster  54 

Muskingum  28 

Case  42 

Allegheny  33 

Hiram  17 

Mt.  Union  41 

Western  Reserve. ...43 

Denison  36 

Otterbein  25 


The  basketball  season  of  1936  was  one 
of  unusual  misfortune.  Misfortune,  for 
although  we  had  the  best  team  we  have 


had  in  many  years  still  we  had  a low 
percentage  of  wins.  The  records  show 
that  we  lost  nine  while  winning  three.  A 
closer  observation  will  indicate  many 
games  with  close  scores  and  Oberlin  on 
the  short  end  of  the  score.  A set  of  in- 
juries along  with  untimely  withdrawals 
due  to  fouls  prevented  Oberlin  from  that 
last  minute  drive  that  so  often  changes 
a loss  to  a victory.  Then  too,  it  is  gen- 
erally stated  by  the  coaches  of  the  con- 
ference that  this  season  was  the  stiffest 
we  have  had  for  some  years.  It  seemed 
that  every  school  had  an  excellent  team 
this  year.  However  there  are  really  no 
excuses  necessary,  the  team  played  well, 
developed  during  the  season,  the  last  two 
games  being  their  best,  and  have  good 
spirit  throughout. 

The  team  loses  four  seniors  all  of 
whom  were  outstanding  members  of  this 
year's  squad.  It  will  be  hard  to  replace 
such  men  as  Baetz,  Barnes,  Cameron  and 
Cooper  but  that  is  the  task  presented  to 
Coach  Butler  and  Captain-elect  Craig 
Borden. 

Dick  Baetz  was  honored  at  the  basket- 
ball banquet  by  being  selected  by  his 
team-mates  as  honorary  captain  of  the 
past  season. 

FENCING  RESULTS  TO-DATE 

Oberlin 2 Western  Reserve  — 7 

Oberlin 3 Wittenberg  6 

Oberlin 6 Case  3 

Oberlin 7 Ohio  Wesleyan  3 

Oberlin 4 Buffalo  11 

Oberlin 9 Ohio  Wesleyan  2 

Oberlin 6 Case  4 

SWIMMING 

Oberlin  swimmers  climaxed  a very  suc- 
cessful season  by  winning  the  first  Ohio 


Conference  Swimming  Meet.  'I  he  water 
yeomen  placed  in  every  event  excepting 
the  side  stroke  to  outpoint  Wooster  by 
sixteen  points.  Kenyon  s one  man  team. 
Eagen,  scored  first  in  the  50,  100,  220  and 
free  style  to  net  his  school  15  of  their 
19  points,  placing  them  third  in  the  meet. 

Improving  constantly  during  the  sea- 
son the  Oberlin  swimmers  had  the  satis- 
faction of  defeating  men  in  the  confer- 
ence who  had  beaten  them  earlier  in  the 
year. 

This  was  the  first  conference  swim- 
ming meet  and  Oberlin  with  46  points 
started  out  on  top. 

Oberlin’s  results  in  the  conference 
meet : 

200  yd.  relay — Oberlin  3rd 

200  yd.  breast  stroke — Fauver  1st, 

Smith  3rd 

150  yd.  back  stroke — Fisher  1st, 

Tucker  2nd 

50  yd.  free — Brown  3rd 

440  yd.  free — J.  Morrill  1st,  Tucker 

3rd,  D.  Morrill  4th 

100  yd.  free — Brown  3rd 

Diving — Brown  2nd,  Jones  4th 

220  yd.  free — D.  Morrill  3rd, 

J.  Morrill  4th 

300  yd.  medley — Oberlin  1st  (Smith, 
Tucker,  Fauver) 


SWIMMING  RESULTS 


Feb  1 

. 37 

...56 

5 

Oberlin. 

46 

Wooster  

.47 

8 

Oberlin. 

41 

Allegheny  .. 

...25 

15 

Oberlin 

60 

Wittenberg 

...32 

22 

Oberlin. 

37 

Rochester 

47 

26 

Oberlin. 

52 

Wooster  

41 

29 

Oberlin 

1st  in 

Conference 

Mar.  7 

Oberlin 

64 

Denison  .... 

...18 

INTRAMURALS 

Delta's  basketball  quintet  trimmed 
Quad  1 to  win  the  championship  of  the 
American  League,  the  premier  house  cir- 
cuit and  the  house  trophy.  The  fresh- 
men won  from  the  sophomores  in  the 
annual  post-season  game. 

The  big  event  of  the  year,  the  Intra- 
mural Festival  was  held  March  13. 

Spring  sports  schedule  is  on 
page  27. 


Glen  Gray 
Scholars 

a 


Left  to  right: 

Samuel  Cooper,  '36 
Richard  Wickenden,  '37 
Grant  Kibbel,  '39 
Robert  Robson,  Jr.,  '38 
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Music  in  Review 

By 

PROFESSOR  JAMES  H.  HALL 


Professor  Hall 

r"P  HERE  are  some  people  who  have  the 
* faculty  of  recalling  the  details  of  per- 
formances that  happened  years  before. 
Such  a person  was  a former  Director  of 
the  Conservatory,  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mor- 
rison, who  frequently  astonished  a re- 
turning graduate  by  recalling  the  com- 
positions on  the  senior  recital  and  even 
the  color  of  the  fair  graduate’s  gown 
on  that  glorious  evening.  Our  present 
Director,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Shaw,  is  also 
gifted  with  an  uncanny  memory  for  the 
details  of  performances  long  past.  But, 
in  the  box  of  ills  and  virtues  which  the 
gods  allotted  me,  no  such  magical  mem- 
ory was  included,  as  I rediscovered  when 
I tried  to  recall  all  the  numbers  on  the 
recitals  in  Oberlin  during  the  past  semes- 
ter. Naturally,  the  major  items  im- 
pressed themselves  enough  so  that  they 
have  not  been  erased  by  a mass  of  music 
heard  here  but  originating  elsewhere. 
Fortunately  there  are  programs  on  file, 
and  with  their  aid  I attempt  to  recap- 
ture a few  moments  of  Oberlin’s  con- 
cert life  during  the  semester  just  past. 

The  most  radiant  evening  of  all  was 
that  when  Madame  Kirsten  Flagstad 
sang  in  Finney  Chapel.  Her  singing  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  purity  and  love- 
liness of  the  evening  magically  portrayed 
in  the  first  number  of  her  program, 
Agatha's  aria,  /.rise,  leisc,  fromme  weise, 
from  Welter's  Der  Freischutz.  Her  voice, 
ravishingly  opulent  in  its  fullness  and 
roundness,  had  the  same  rich  beauty  in 
delicately  spun  pianissimos.  The  world 
of  opera  is  so  far  removed  from  the 
world  of  lieder  that  it  was  a delightful 
surprise  to  hear  the  inner  beauties  of 
Schubert  and  Schumann  revealed.  The 
program  included  a number  of  songs 
from  the  North,  sung  in  Norwegian  and 
Swedish,  and  a group  of  American  songs. 
Two  arias  from  Tannhauser  closed  the 
program.  Mine.  Flagstad  encored  with 
Brnnnhilde's  War  Cry,  sung,  not  shouted, 
and  sung  with  such  precision  and 
grandeur  as  Wagner  must  have  heard 
in  his  dreams.  1 had  heard  Mme.  I'lag- 


stad  in  Cleveland  a few  weeks  before 
her  Oberlin  concert,  but  the  recital  here 
disclosed  powers  in  enthusiasm  and 
moodcvocation  but  suggested  in  the 
earlier  concert.  That  our  audience  may 
have  helped  her  in  this  is  indicated  by  an 
interview  in  Pittsburgh  on  the  following 
day  when  she  told  a reporter:  "How 

much  inspiration  do  I draw  from  my 
audience?  I will  tell  you  about  that. 

Friday  night  I sing  in  Oberlin.  How  is 
it  in  Ohio,  maybe?  There  are  mostly 
young  students,  oh,  so  young!  I have 
good  eyes ; I see  into  their  faces.  Oh. 
how  their  eyes  open  . . . like  this,”  and 
her  own  eyes  opened.  “You  couldn't 
help  sing,"  she  added  quietly,  “to  those 
students.’’  Her  accompanist,  Mr.  Edwin 
McArthur,  was  a true  comrade  in  this 
evening  of  superb  artistry. 

Since  there  is  no  course  open  but  that 
of  descent,  let's  drop  as  far  as  we  can, 
to  the  evening  that  brought  us  the  least 
artistic  satisfaction.  The  course  brought 
us  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  I 
believe,  a “child  prodigy."  There  was 
a certain  wonder  in  hearing  a young- 
boy  play  master  works  for  the  violin, 
and  turn  their  pitfalls  into  a smooth 
road.  The  way,  indeed,  was  all  too 
smooth  with  not  a single  thrilling  ad- 
venture eu  route.  Master  Ruggiero  Ricci 
seemed  very  complacent  and  rather  bored 
with  the  whole  affair.  The  music  seemed 
laid  on  rather  than  bubbling  over  from 
within.  His  accompanist,  as  if  trying 
to  make  up  for  the  lethargy,  overshot 
the  mark  in  some  of  the  most  mawkish 
and  sloppily  sentimental  piano  playing  I 
have  ever  heard. 

Both  the  concerts  by  the  Cleveland 
Orchestra  were  a joy.  Their  director, 
Mr.  Artur  Rodzinski,  is  very  evidently 
both  a keen  and  tireless  drillmaster  and 
an  inspiring  artist,  for  he  draws  from 
his  band  precision  in  ensemble  and  poetry 
in  their  tone.  On  the  earlier  program, 
between  the  brilliant  Toccata  and  Fugue 
in  D Minor  (Bach-Wertheim),  and  the 
spacious  beauties  of  the  Schubert  C 
major  Symphony,  we  heard  Hindemith’s 
Symphony,  Matthias  the  Painter.  The 
three  movements  of  this  cycle  illustrate 
scenes  from  the  Isenhcim  altarpiece. 
painted  by  the  sixteenth  century  Rhenish 
artist,  Matthias  Griinewald.  Modern 
music  won  some  new  friends  that 
evening,  for  the  music  of  this  score  is 
not  only  ingenious,  but  convincing  and 
poetic. 

The  December  concert  by  the  Cleve- 
land Orchestra  included  a dramatic  in- 


terpretation of  Mozart’s  Overture  to  Don 
Qjovanni,  and  a sunny  reading  of  Beeth- 
oven’s "little”  symphony,  the  Eighth. 
After  the  high  logic  of  this  part  of  the 
program  we  feasted  on  colorful  fant- 
asies by  Debussy  ( Iberia) , Moussorgskv 
( Night  on  Bald  Mountain),  and  Enesco 
(Roumanian  Rhapsody,  No.  1).  These 
scores  abound  in  luscious  splashes  of 
tones,  colors  that  recede  and  advance  but 
seldom  remain  neutral.  The  orchestra 
played  brilliantly.  Mr.  Rodzinski,  ac- 
cepting an  encore,  stood  a moment  be- 
fore his  orchestra,  and  then  quickly  left 
the  platform.  We  wondered  but  never 
guessed  what  was  to  happen.  For,  no 
sooner  had  the  conductor  disappeared 
than  the  orchestra  broke  forth  into 
Tchaikovsky’s  Valse  des  Fleurs.  This 
composition  almost  plays  itself ; never- 
theless it  is  something  of  a trick  for 
such  a large  ensemble  to  play  so  well 
without  a director.  I could  imagine  Mr. 
Rodzinski  off  stage  trying  in  vain  to 
urge  his  players  here,  to  hold  them 
back  there.  A clever  tour  de  force,  which, 
like  all  of  their  kind,  astonished  momen- 
tarily but  did  little  more. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  artistic  organiza- 
tion is  distinguished  from  its  fellows  by 
a physical  characteristic.  In  the  case  of 
the  Kolisch  String  Quartet,  however  high 
they  may  rise  above  contemporary  quar- 
tets in  sheer  artistry,  I’ll  wager  that 
those  who  heard  them  play  here  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  will  find  flashing  first  in  their 


Mme.  Flagstad 
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picture,  the  unusual  figure  of  Mr.  Kolisch 
who  is  a left-handed  violinist.  1 here  is 
no  novelty  in  a left-handed  golfer  or 
hatter,  or  in  a left-footed  organist,  but 
it  must  have  been  an  unique  experience 
for  everyone  to  hear  and  see  Mr.  Kolisch 
that  evening.  There  was  something  else 
novel  in  the  concert,  for  the.  program 
was  played  without  music.  This  gave 
their  performance  an  air  of  being  im- 
provised. although  the  perfection  of  en- 
semble told  of  countless  hours  of  de- 
tailed work.  There  were  a few  moments 
in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Kolisch  had  a 
slippery  time  in  his  intonation.  Then 
the  quartet  seemed  quite  human,  but 
during  most  of  the  evening  they  played 
like  gods. 

We  all  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  seeing  Warner  Mall  stage 
well  filled  with  young  players,  and  the 
sections  of  the  orchestra  complete  and 
well  balanced.  But  many  an  orchestra 
has  looked  well  and  sounded  worse.  It 
is  a double  pleasure  then  to  report  that 
our  Orchestra  has  continued  to  grow  in 
perfection  of  ensemble  and  justness  of 
intonation.  It  was  indeed  a very  satis- 
factory concert  they  gave  on  November 
26  when  they  played  with  justified  as- 
surance and  poetry  the  Frank  Symphony 
in  D Minor,  Saint-Saens’  Danse  Macabre, 
Debussy's  Prelude  a I’apres-midi  d’un 
faune,  and  Chabrier's  Espana,  Rapsodie 
pour  Orcheslrc.  Again  our  congratu- 
lations to  the  director,  Mr.  Maurice 
Kessler  who  has  worked  wonders  with 
these  students. 

On  November  18,  Oberlin  was  host  to 
the  Northern  Ohio  Chapter  of  the 
American  Guild  of  Organists.  The  af- 
ternoon session  included  the  discussion 
and  illustration  of  “Hymns  Through  the 
Ages”  by  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Lillich,  and 
the  singing  of  some  anthems  of  moderate 
difficulty  by  a group  from  the  A Cappella 
Choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Olaf 
C.  Christiansen.  After  dinner  at  the  Inn 
and  a lecture  on  medieval  cathedrals  by 
Mr.  Ward,  a complimentary  concert  was 
given  in  Warner  Hall.  The  A Cappella 


Mr.  Rodzinski 


Woodwind 

Ensemble 


Ruth  Freeman 
Ruth  Blair 
Marvin  Howe 
Betty  Henderson 
Professor  Wain 
Lois  Fees 
J.  Vernon  Reeder 


Choir  and  the  Elizabethan  Singers  each 
presented  a group.  After  the  Conserva- 
tory String  Quartet  had  played  the 
Haydn  Quartet  in  B flat,  Op.  76,  No.  4, 
they  were  joined  by  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Ben- 
net,  pianist,  in  the  Brahms  Quintet  in  P 
minor,  Op.  34. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years 
for  members  of  the  Conservatory  faculty 
to  present  a recital  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday evening  of  the  school  year.  This 
season  we  heard  Mr.  Davis  in  a group 
of  Bach,  including  a Choral  prelude  for 
organ — In  Dir  ist  Freude,  Largo  from 
Sonata  No.  5,  Sinfonia  from  the  Can- 
tata— Wir  Danken  Dir,  Gott,  Wir 
Danken  Dir.  Mr.  Frazer's  group  of  in- 
teresting 'cello  solos  was  followed  by- 
Mrs.  Josephine  Bonazzi  Lytle’s  playing 
of  the  Beethoven  Theme  and  Variations 
in  F major,  Op.  34,  and  the  Bagatelles. 
Nos.  3,  2,  and  6 of  Hans  Weisse.  The 
program  closed  with  Stoessel's  Sonata 
in  G for  violin  and  piano,  played  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mrs.  Bennet. 

Once  again  Handel’s  time-honored 
Messiah  was  presented  by  the  Oberlin 
Musical  Union.  Mr.  Olaf  C.  Christian- 
sen. the  conductor,  chose  to  present  more 
than  the  usual  Christmas  portion  and 
there  was  included  one  chorus  which  is 
so  seldom  heard  in  the  customary  dras- 
tic cutting  of  the  score,  that  it  must 
have  seemed  an  intruder  to  some  and 
doubly  welcome  to  others.  The  Musical 
Union,  with  a large  chorus  that  reminds 
one  of  earlier  days,  was  assisted  by  the 
Conservatory  Orchestra  and  a group  of 
student  soloists  including  Miss  Elizabeth 
Crowell,  Miss  Agnes  Cox,  soprano;  Miss 
Mary  Van  Kirk,  contralto;  Mr.  Lloyd 
Linder,  tenor:  Mr.  Leland  Barlow,  bass. 
Mr.  Bruce  Davis  was  the  organist. 

The  Junior  Department,  instead  of 
playing  for  us  in  a December  concert, 
reversed  the  tables  and  were  guests  at 
a recital  given  for  them.  There  was 
a rather  generous  sprinkling  of  grown- 
ups there,  but  it  was  the  children's  after- 
noon. Mr.  David  Moyer  played  a group 
of  famous  piano  compositions  which  he 
entitled  "Scenes  for  Childhood.”  Among 
others  were  heard  a Schumann  Fable, 
Liszt-Paganini  La  Cliasse,  Benbow  The 


Tap,  and  a group  of  MacDowell  com- 
positions. Each  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Moyer  with  a delightfully  informal  story 
that  let  the  children  behind  the  scenes. 
Then  came  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
with  Mr.  Maurice  Kessler  conducting 
Saint-Saens’  Le  Carnaval  des  Animaux, 
Grande  Fantasia  Zoologique.  It  may 
be  that  more  than  the  animals  listed  to 
have  wings  flew  over  the  heads  of  the 
y-oungsters.  The  score  is  a delightful 
one  and  the  orchestra  played  it  with 
spirit. 

OBERLIN  WOODWIND 
ENSEMBLE  HONORED 

The  Woodwind  Ensemble  from  the 
Conservatory  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  George  Wain  has  been  invited  to 
play  at  the  Music  Educators’  National 
Conference  which  convenes  in  New  York 
March  29  to  April  3.  This  group  of 
players  who  have  made  several  radio 
appearances  as  well  as  played  numerous 
concerts  in  Ohio,  will  fill  a few  concert 
dates  in  the  east  on  their  trip  including 
Brookville  and  Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania, 
Plainfield  and  Montclair,  New  Jersey, 
and  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.  The  group 
will  play  at  the  Conference  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon  April  2nd  where  Mr.  Wain 
will  present  a paper  at  one  of  the  sec- 
tional meetings  on  “Materials  for  the 
Woodwind  Ensembles.”  Six  thousand 
music  educators  are  expected  to  be 
present  at  this  bi-annual  New  York 
meeting.  Dr.  Francis  Clark  of  the 
V ictor  Phonograph  Co.  is  planning  to 
give  the  ensemble  players  an  audition 
with  a view  to  making  some  recordings. 

Those  who  will  make  the  trip  include 
Ruth  Freeman,  flute;  Ruth  Blair,  oboe 
and  English  horn;  J.  Vernon  Reeder, 
Clarinet;  Marvin  Howe,  French  horn; 
Lois  Fees,  bassoon;  Gordon  Jones,  piano; 
Mr.  Wain,  director  and  clarinet  soloist: 
and  Prof.  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  accom- 
panist to  Mr.  Wain.  Oberlin  alumni 
who  are  sponsoring  concerts  by  the 
group  are  Paul  Van  Bodegraven,  '30, 
Port  Washington,  Don  Corbin,  '28. 
Lansdowne,  and  Sayward  F.  Rowell,  ’24, 
of  Mountclair,  New  Jersey. 
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RECENT  GIFTS 
TOTAL  $24,500 

Announcement  has  been  made  this 
week,  by  Dr.  Bohn,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  of  recent  gifts  and  bequests 
to  the  College. 

The  largest  in  amount  is  the  bequest 
from  the  late  Mrs.  Ferdinand  V.  Hayden 
of  Philadelphia,  of  approximately  $16,000, 
consisting  of  an  immediate  distribution 
of  over  $4,000  and,  ultimately,  a fund  of 
$12,000  now  in  trust.  This  fund  will  con- 
stitute an  endowment  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Ferdinand  V.  Hayden  of  the  class  of 
1850,  one  of  Oberlin’s  most  distinguished 
graduates,  a pioneer  in  the  realm  of  ge- 
ology in  this  country,  who  had  an  eminent 
career  in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  until  his  death 
in  1887. 

The  College  has  just  received  word 
that  it  is  a beneficiary  under  the  will  of 
Dr.  Paul  L.  Corbin  (class  of  1903, 
Graduate  School  of  Theology)  of  Taiku, 
Shansi,  China.  The  College  will  receive 
Dr.  Corbin’s  library  of  fifteen  hundred 
books  on  China,  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
tensive collection  of  books  on  China  in 
English  in  that  country. 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Emma  Fussel- 
man  of  Edgerton,  Ohio,  mother  of  the 
late  Miss  Florence  Fusselman  of  the 
class  of  1910,  the  College  will  receive 
an  unrestricted  endowment  fund  of 
$2,500. 

A gift  of  $1,000  has  been  received 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Minor  of 
Kendallville,  Indiana,  to  establish  a loan 
fund  for  senior  women,  in  memory  of 
their  daughter,  Martha  Leona,  who  was 
a student  in  Oberlin  1911-12. 


OBERLIN  ENROLLMENT  DISTRIBUTION 


1903- 

-1908 

1923 

Ave. 

Per 

Ave. 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

United  States 

New  England 

..  39.8 

2.25 

73.2 

Middle  Atlantic 

. 225.2 

12.75 

319.6 

Southern  

...  41.8 

2.36 

44.2 

Ohio  

...  884.4 

50.06 

885.2 

Other  North 

Central  

...  465.08 

26.37 

367.2 

Western  

...  61 

3.46 

43.8 

U.S.  Territories 

..  3.4 

.19 

14.4 

Foreign  

..  45.2 

2.56 

81.4 

Total  

. 1766.6 

100.00 

1829.0 

Thirty  years 

have  seen 

an  interesting 

shifting  of  the 

Oberlin  : 

student  popula- 

tion  in  locality 

from  which  they 

come. 

There  has  been 

a steady 

increase 

in  the 

number  from  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  with  a corresponding 
decrease  from  the  North  Central  and 
Western  districts.  Ohio  furnishes  fewer 
students  although  the  difference  is  but 
seven  percent.  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  show  large  individual  increases, 
there  being  66  and  91  students  from  these 
states. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  the  exact  reason 
for  this  change.  The  growth  of  the 
great  universities  of  the  west  has  been 
within  this  period.  The  same  might  be 
said  of  the  southern  colleges  that  have 
developed  decidedly  in  the  same  period. 
Students  have  found  good  education 


1928 

1933- 

1934 

1934-1935 

Per 

Ave. 

Per 

Ave. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

4.00 

107 

6.22 

119 

7.02 

17.47 

431 

25.08 

452 

26.65 

2.43 

34 

1.98 

24 

1.41 

48.40 

788 

45.84 

739 

43.58 

20.08 

279 

16.23 

284 

16.74 

2.39 

27 

1.57 

30 

1.77 

.78 

9 

.52 

7 

.41 

4.45 

44 

2.56 

41 

2.42 

100.00 

1719.0 

100.00 

1696.0 

100.00 

nearer 

home  or 

have  gone  east 

to  the 

men’s  and  women’s  colleges  of  excellent 
reputation.  The  limited  number  of  good 
coeducational  schools  in  the  east  may  be 
a reason  for  the  influx  from  that  section. 
Undoubtedly  the  active  work  of  the 
alumni  in  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts 
has  enlarged  these  numbers. 

Although  the  figures  are  not  available 
at  this  time  a study  is  being  made  of  the 
shift  from  rural  to  urban  communities 
which  has  also  taken  place.  Here  again 
financial  reasons  would  play  a part  and 
the  competitive  scholarships  are  more 
often  awarded  to  students  from  large 
high  schools  because  of  the  superior 
preparation. 

Oberlin  is  still  the  most  cosmopolitan 
college  in  Ohio.  May  it  ever  be  so  1 


Another  gift  of  interest  is  a fund  of 
$5,000  from  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bunker  of  Seoul, 
Korea,  to  establish  a scholarship  fund  in 
the  School  of  Theology,  in  memory  of 
Dr.  D.  A.  Bunker  of  the  class  of  1883, 
a distinguished  missionary  to  Korea. 

CLASS  OF  1935  GIVES 
$75.00  TO  LOUNGE 

The  prospects  for  furnishing  the  lounge 
in  the  Alumni  Headquarters  this  year 
looked  considerably  brighter  when  a gen- 
erous gift  from  the  class  of  1935  was 
received  in  February.  This  sum  of 
$75.00  added  to  previously  announced 
gifts  from  1910  and  1925  set  an  example 
for  all  other  classes  with  treasuries. 

1927  officers  have  indicated  that  their 
class  will  have  its  name  on  the  honor 
roll  with  a gift  of  $25.00  and  1906  will 
make  a donation  in  the  more  tangible 
fashion  of  an  article  of  furniture. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  other 
classes  who  will  want  to  use  the  lounge 
for  their  gatherings? 

TOLEDO  ANNUAL 
MEETING 

Dean  Mildred  McAfee  will  he  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Toledo  alumni  on  March  21.  The  club 
had  a meeting  on  February  28  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


PRESIDENT 
IN  SOUTH 

President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins  had  a brief 
vacation  in  Hot  Springs,  Virginia  early 
in  February  but  returned  to  Oberlin  for 
the  Aluminum  Celebration.  They  have 
gone  south  again  and,  this  time,  are  in 
Fairhope,  Alabama.  They  will  return 
about  the  middle  of  March. 

YALE-PRINCETON 
MARCH  19 

The  annual  battle  of  the  women’s  bas- 
ketball season,  the  Yale-Princeton  Game, 
will  be  played  March  19  in  Warner  Gym. 
Margaret  Foltz  is  captain  of  Yale  and 
the  players  will  be:  Janice  Carkin  and 
Evalyn  Kirk,  guards,  Jane  Brooks,  Con- 
stance Gooch  and  Suzanne  Rohn,  for- 
wards and  Vivian  Hoag,  Louise  Hand- 
loser  and  lone  Edmunds,  substitutes. 
Georgia  Illingworth,  also  a guard,  hopes 
to  lead  her  Princeton  team  to  victory. 
Her  teammates  are:  Helcn-Mary  hor- 
bush  and  Jean  Diefendorf,  guards,  Peg 
Richardson,  Virginia  Deringer  and  Mary 
Jane  Upson,  forwards  and  Marion  Whal- 
lon,  Eugenia  May  and  Ruth  Sparrow, 
substitutes. 

Lucile  Russell,  with  Harriet  Kerr  and 
Bernice  Miller,  will  lead  the  cheers  for 
Yale  and  Mary  Kay  Gendall  assisted  by 
Barbara  Leonard  and  Janet  Brown  will 
incite  the  Princeton  followers. 
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Mid-Winter  Council 
Meeting  Well  Attended 


THIRTY-FIVE  EAT  LUNCHEON 
AT  OBERLIN  INN 

About  thirty-five  of  the  members  of 
the  Alumni  Council  gathered  for  luncheon 
at  the  Oberlin  Inn  on  February  22. 
Honors  for  distance  go  to  Dr.  William 
E.  Mosher,  president  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Dr.  Mosher  came  from  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Others  who  journeyed 
some  distance  were : Laurence  H.  Mac- 
Daniels  ’12  of  Ithaca,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Millikan  ’93,  Mrs.  Laura  S. 
Price  '93  and  Mercy  Hooker  '13  of  Chi- 
cago, Mrs.  G.  W.  Seaman  '98  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Robert  Weber  ’35  of  Detroit. 

Other  representatives  included:  Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Will  Cochran  '06  and  ’10, 
Heaton  Pennington  ’10,  Mabel  Baker  ’12, 
Paul  Lies  ’27,  Louis  Pierce  '28,  Victor 
Obenhaus  ’25,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clare  Vroo- 
man  ’15,  Edwina  Jones  '17,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grover  Hull  ’08,  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Martin 
’85,  Lee  Burneson  ’21,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  S.  Metcalf  ’05,  Mrs.  Helen  W. 
LePontois  ’21  and  Mrs.  George  F.  White 
'97  of  Cleveland,  Bruce  Brickley  '34  of 
Chesterland,  Richard  R.  Fauver  ’17  of 
Lorain,  Mrs.  Dorothy  S.  Beck  '25  of 
Brecksville,  Margaret  Stevens  ’31  of  Bur- 
ton and  Ernest  C.  Partridge  ’95,  R.  L. 
Baird  '02,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Emery  ’91,  Miss 
Isabel  Wolcott  ’84  and  Mrs.  Helen  T. 
Berthoff  ’19  of  Oberlin. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  centered 
about  the  Commencement  program  and 
the  resolutions  presented  by  the  Junior 
Council  from  a meeting  before  luncheon. 
The  Council  was  in  agreement  on  chang- 
ing Alumni  Day  to  Saturday  but  an  ar- 
gument arose  when  the  Alumni  Parade 
was  mentioned.  The  discussion  ended  in 


a motion  to  appoint  a committee  to  plan 
some  entertainment  to  take  the  place  of 
the  parade  in  the  event  that  it  is  finan- 
cially impossible. 

The  first  of  the  resolutions  introduced 
by  the  Junior  Council  recommended  the 
formation  of  a bequest  and  insurance 
committee  of  all  the  alumni  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  law  or  in  the 
insurance  business.  They  should  be  kept 
informed  of  the  needs  of  the  College  and 
be  supplied  with  forms  to  insert  in  wills 
and  policies.  This  suggestion  was  passed 
by  the  Council  as  were  two  others,  one 
dealing  with  the  creation  of  an  advisory 
committee  for  publicity  and  the  other 
with  the  appointment  of  an  alumnus  in 
each  city  to  assist  Mr.  Seaman  in  his 
admissions  program. 

The  fourth  resolution  proposed  that 
alumni  clubs  be  formed  for  men,  each 
club  to  be  centered  in  one  of  the  existing 
men’s  houses.  Because  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  proposal  the  members  of  the 
Council  wished  to  consider  the  plan  more 
carefully.  It  was  decided  to  mail  copies 
of  the  plan  with  a ballot  to  be  returned 
by  March  26. 

The  Executive  Committee,  at  their 
meeting  before  luncheon,  voted  to  devote 
the  Alumni  Fund  this  year  to  developing 
the  Association  plans  and  promoting  the 
Fund  itself  so  that  a greater  sum  will  be 
available  in  the  future  for  the  College. 
One  hundred  dollars  was  allocated  for 
scholarships  in  addition  to  the  already 
designated  contributions. 

They  also  decided  to  drop  magazine 
subscribers  within  two  months  after  their 
subscriptions  have  expired  provided  suffi- 
cent  notice  is  given.  A sum  of  money 
was  appropriated  to  set  up  new  and  com- 
plete files  since  the  present  system  is  very 
cumbersome. 

At  the  open  meeting  of  the  alumni  Dr. 
Mosher  talked  of  the  influence  which 
alumni  could  have  in  community  affairs, 
particularly  in  political  life.  Tea  was 
served. 

DETROIT  GIVES 
LAMP 

Goodrich  House  is  displaying  proudly 
a new  lamp  which  is  the  gift  of  the 
Detroit  Alumni  Club.  3 his  house  is  the 
recreational  center  for  the  students  and 
has  become  a very  popular  place  for  com- 
mittee meetings  and  informal  gatherings. 

Robert 
Weber,  '35 

■ 

Youngest 

Representa- 

tive. 


Dr.  Mosher 


CHICAGO  WOMEN 
GIVE  MUSICALE 

The  Oberlin  Women’s  Club  of  Chicago 
sponsored  a very  successful  Benefit  Mus- 
icale  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Alice 
Ward,  ’15  on  February  8,  1936  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Robert  K.  Clark,  T6,  at 
6020  Woodlawn  Avenue.  Due  to  the  re- 
sponse of  loyal  Oberlinites,  a full  schol- 
arship of  $250.00  will  be  sent  to  Oberlin. 
Several  mothers  of  students  attended, 
and  were  as  interested  as  the  alumnae 
themselves. 

Dorothy  Bracken  Pettijohn,  ’28.  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Zoc  Bradley,  played  a 
group  of  violin  selections  particularly  in- 
teresting to  those  following  the  develop- 
ment of  the  colored  race — “Chant  Negre,” 
“Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I’ve  Seen,” 
arranged  by  a former  Oberlin  man, 
Clarence  Cameron  White,  and  “From  the 
Cane-brake.” 

Mrs.  Pettijohn  plays  with  an  assurance 
and  a beautiful  quality  of  tone  and  her 
individuality  makes  every  number  inter- 
esting. Her  second  group  featured  com- 
positions by  Don  Morrison  of  the  Ober- 
lin Conservatory — “Ballad,”  which  was 
especially  lovely,  “A  Chinese  Serenade,” 
arranged  with  the  help  of  a Chinese  stu- 
dent, and  “The  Little  Sushan”  and  “The 
Drum.” 

Miss  Alice  Ward  followed  with  some 
delightful  French  songs  and  an  aria  from 
Herodiade  by  Massenet.  Her  perfect 
enunciation  and  the  sweet  quality  of  her 
voice  pleased  everyone.  She  was  accom- 
panied by  Helen  Riddell  Gutheil,  ’25. 

Mrs.  Gutheil  then  sang  a Bach  number, 
Chopin's  “Maiden’s  Wish”  and  an  aria 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  showing  finish 
and  musicianship.  She  was  accompanied 
by  Elise  Nash  Hurd. 

Barbara  Jean  Hull,  whose  claim  for 
appearing  on  this  program  is  the  fact 
that  she  hopes  to  be  Oberlin,  1940,  that 
she  has  a sister  who  is  a Sophomore  and 
that  her  mother,  Nina  Belle  Smith  Hull 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  '09,  gave 
two  piano  groups. 

She  played  a Bach  Prelude  and  Fugue, 
Polonaise  in  B flat  and  the  G minor 
Ballade  by  Chopin,  Marche  from  “Love 
of  Three  Oranges"  by  Prokofieff,  “Du 
Bist  die  Rub"  by  Schubert-Liszt  and  the 
11th  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Liszt.  Bar- 
bara Jean  is  a pupil  of  Madame  Cecile  de 
Horvath. 
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Class  of  IS 63 

Mrs.  Lora  Gaslcy  died  at  the  home  of 
her  son  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  January  25, 
1936.  She  was  a student  in  Oberlin  from 
1861-63,  as  Lora  Andrews.  Although  90 
years  of  age,  Mrs.  Gazley  was  able  to 
attend  the  Centennial  of  the  college  in 
1933,  making  the  trip  alone. 

Class  of  1868 

The  death  of  Cornelius  Beach  Bradley 
occurred  February  17,  1936.  Dr.  Bradley, 
a brother  of  Dr.  Dan  F.  Bradley  of 
Cleveland,  was  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  California 
in  Berkeley,  California.  He  was  born  in 
1843  in  Bangkok,  Siam,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Dan  B.  and  Emelie  Royce  Bradley,  mis- 
sionaries to  Siam.  For  two  years  after 
graduation  he  served  as  tutor  in  Latin  in 
the  preparatory  department.  He  was  92 
years  old  at  time  of  death. 

Class  of  1889 

Harlan  P.  Metcalf,  on  February  10 
and  11,  attended  a study  Conference  on 
Great  Truths  of  Christianity  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  Over  500  Congregational 
ministers  attended  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  among 
whom  were  Horace  Greensmith,  ’21,  John 
A.  Hawley,  '95.  Ray  Gibbons,  ’24,  Robert 
M.  Bartlett,  ’21,  Lynn  Burton,  '24,  and 
on  the  program  committee  were  Rev. 
Frederick  L.  Fagley,  TO,  and  Rev. 
Dwight  F.  Bradley,  T2. 

Class  of  1891 

Thomas  A.  Hopkins  is  a doctor  in  the 
State  Flospital  in  Fulton,  Missouri.  He 
and  his  wife  are  very  happy  there  in  a 
delightful  apartment.  They  have  two 
grand  children.  Fulton  is  a college  town 
with  two  state  institutions,  the  School  for 
the  Deaf,  and  the  State  Hospital.  Mr. 
Hopkins  may  get  to  Oberlin  for  Com- 
mencement next  summer. 

Mrs.  Hudson  D.  Bishop  (Elizabeth 
Spitzer)  died  at  her  home  in  Cleveland 
following  a long  illness.  For  many  years 
she  was  a member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  was  a former 
corresponding  secretary  of  that  organ- 
ization and  chairman  of  its  International 
Institute.  She  was  a member  of  the  Mon- 
day Afternoon  Club  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  Calvary  Presbyterian  Church.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  practicing 
physician,  and  a son. 

Class  of  1892 

John  A.  Wilson,  who  has  succeeded  Dr. 
Breasted,  is  the  son  of  Warren  Wilson, 
’90  and  Mrs.  Pauline  I.ane  Wilson.  '92. 
Dr.  Wilson  will  be  head  of  the  Oriental 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  will  fdl  other  positions  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Breasted. 


Charles  C.  Kirkpatrick’s  address  for 
the  next  two  or  three  months  is  Alabama 
State  Docks  Commission,  Mobile,  Ala. 
where  he  is  conducting  an  economic  sur- 
vey for  a grant  to  establish  a foreign- 
trade  zone  at  the  port  of  Mobile. 

Class  of  1893 

Catherine  Beach  Ely,  age  63,  died  in 
New  York  recently,  and  her  body  was 
brought  to  Oberlin  for  interment  at 
Westwood.  She  was  well  known  as  a 
writer  and  educator,  her  college  work 
being  followed  by  teaching  in  small  col- 
leges and  private  schools  and  by  further 
study  in  Europe.  Miss  Ely  was  the  au- 
thor of  "The  Modern  Tendency  in  Amer- 
ican Painting,"  and  of  a number  of  spe- 
cial articles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Hear  ox  from 
March  onward  for  several  months  will  be 
at  the  Pleasanton  Hotel,  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii. They  spent  most  of  the  winter 
in  Arizona  and  California. 

Class  of  1895 

Hon.  Charles  A.  Brand  of  Roseburg, 
Oregon,  represented  Oberlin  College  at 
the  inauguration  of  Clarence  V.  Boyer 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Oregon. 
Judge  James  T.  Brand,  ’09,  of  Marsh- 
field, Oregon,  delivered  the  main  address 
of  the  occasion. 

Class  of  1896 

Andreiv  Autcn,  on  his  way  to  Los  An- 
geles, saw  Harry  Haskell,  ’96,  and  found 
June  Merriam,  ’95,  living  near  Holly- 
wood. 

Class  of  1898 

Mrs.  James  H.  Griswold  was  recently 
reelected  for  the  third  time  president  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.  in  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Walter 
H.  Merriam,  ’25,  was  the  last  previous 
Oberlin  person  to  have  the  position. 

Class  of  1 899 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle  Davis  from  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  have  been  visiting 
their  daughter  and  friends  in  Oberlin. 
Mr.  Davis  is  now  Director  of  the  Bureau 
for  Social  and  Economic  Research  at 
the  Missionary  Council  in  Geneva.  They 
sailed  for  London,  February  28. 

Class  of  1902 

Helen  Norton,  sister  of  Stella  Norton, 
'00,  died  February  2nd  in  Cleveland.  She 
had  worked  for  30  years  as  secretary  to 
the  librarian  in  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  but  had  retired  during  the  past 
three  years  because  of  ill  health.  Her 
death  was  caused  by  a cerebral  hemor- 
rhage. 

Mrs.  Carl  II.  Andrews  (Laura  Merrill) 
with  her  husband  spent  last  August  at 


Kilonea  Volcano  House  in  Hawaii,  but 
missed  the  Mauna  Loa  eruption.  They 
have  just  finished  two  houses  to  rent 
to  friends  in  Honolulu.  She  tells  us  that 
President  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  T9,  was 
in  Honolulu  recently  giving  a course  of 
lectures  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Class  of  1903 

Myra  Myrick  is  taking  a vacation  at 
Riomar  Club,  Vcro  Beach,  Florida. 

Class  of  1904 

Arthur  R.  Edgerton,  a prominent 
Cleveland  lawyer,  was  drowned  July  4, 
1935,  while  fishing  in  Lake  Erie  off  Put- 
in-Bay near  Sandusky.  He  was  born  at 
Royal  ton,  Ohio,  and  after  graduation 
from  Oberlin,  he  went  to  Western  Re- 
serve University  Law  School,  from  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1907.  During  the 
time  he  spent  in  studying  law,  he  served 
as  a director  of  boys'  work  at  Hiram 
House,  and  during  the  summer  of  1906 
was  director  of  city  playground  work. 
Mr.  Edgerton  was  married  in  1911  to 
Martha  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who  died 
in  1927.  He  and  his  daughter,  Catherine 
Ellen,  aged  15,  moved  to  Berea,  Ohio, 
about  four  years  before  his  death,  where 
for  some  time  he  had  been  president 
of  the  men’s  Sunday  School  class  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Edgerton  was 
also  a member  of  the  Masonic  order. 


Class  of  1907 

Dr.  Ruth  Pannclee  is  helping  to  draw 
up  a bill  to  be  passed  as  a royal  decree, 
authorizing  the  opening  of  the  first  gov- 
ernment school  of  nursing,  to  be  started 
in  Greece.  This  will  be  in  the  Athens 
City  Hospital,  where  as  Director  of  the 
“American  Women’s  Hospitals”  she  had 
the  privilege  of  placing  as  department 
supervisors  the  first  graduate  nurses  from 
their  own  school  of  nursing  that  the 
Hospital  had  ever  had  on  its  staff. 

Class  of  1908 

Harriet tc  Ryan  read  a paper  at  the  Illi- 
nois Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Octo- 
ber, 1935,  at  Family  Sections  on  a pro- 
gram planned  by  Mrs.  Kenneth  Rich 
(Adena  Miller,  ’ll).  Her  subject  was 
"The  Community’s  Interest  in  l'air  Play 
to  the  Foreign-born.” 


Class  of  1909 

Professor  Gcopj/c  .V  Dickinson  and 
Mrs.  Dickinson  ( Bessie  .1  let.  lure)  have 
recently  returned  from  a summer  of  tra- 
vel in  Europe  and  a semester  s leave  ol 
absence  spent  in  Munich  and  Paris. 

Josephine  Willis  was  married  last  May 
to  Walter  W.  Hoffman.  They  are  living 
at  45  Lc  Ray  Place,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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Class  of  1910 

Rev.  ami  Mrs.  L ester  Hawes  Heal 
spent  two  weeks  at  "3  he  Casements, 
Ormond  Beach,  Florida,  winter  home  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller.  Rev.  Bent  is  pastor 
of  the  Pocantico  Hills  Union  Church, 
Pocantico  Hills,  N.  V.  His  sister,  Mrs. 
Mark  H.  Wheeler,  '07,  with  her  husband 
attended  the  graduation  of  their  son, 
Rodney  Stilwell  Wheeler  from  DePauw 
University  last  June. 

In  December,  President  Roosevelt  hon- 
ored the  Wright  brothers,  Orville  and 
Wilbur  as  America  paid  homage  to  four 
of  its  pioneers  of  aviation,  when  the 
Aeronautical  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
America  celebrated  the  32nd  anniversary 
of  the  first  flight  of  a machine  into  the 
air.  The  President  wrote,  “The  whole 
world  has  just  been  inspired  by  the  suc- 
cessful carrying  of  the  United  States 
mail  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  sched- 
uled air  transport  service  by  an  American 
plane  with  an  American  crew.  While  we 
rejoice  at  this  and  other  marked  advances 
in  the  science  and  industry  of  aero- 
nautics, we  are  aware  that  to  you  and 
your  brother.  Wilbur,  we  owe  our  first 
debt  of  gratitude."  Orville  and  Wilbur 
both  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Oberlin  College  in  1910. 

Class  of  1911 

Dr.  J.  B.  Nash,  now  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  head  of  the 
Teacher  Training  Division  in  Physical 
Education  at  New  York  University,  is 
conducting  a study  travel  tour  through 
Russia  and  Europe  leaving  April  1 and 
returning  the  last  of  August.  A portion 
of  the  time  will  he  spent  at  the  Olympic 
Games.  This  study  tour  carries  credit 
in  the  College  of  Education,  New  York 
University. 

Class  of  1912 

Mary  E.  Mair  is  looking  for  a new 
opening  as  her  three  years’  service  with 
Somerset  County  Foundation  will  end 
March  31st  with  the  dissolution  of  their 
organization  which  did  social  service, 
psychiatric  social  work  and  financed  a 
Social  Service  Exchange  or  Index.  Miss 
Mair  is  also  a good  stenographer. 

Class  of  1915 

Mrs.  Earle  V.  Harrison  (Edith  Lewis) 
died  at  her  home  in  East  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, November  25,  1935.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Old  Stone 
Church.  Mrs.  Harrison  was  very  popu- 
lar among  her  Oberlin  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  graduated  with  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors.  Prior  to  attending 
Oberlin,  she  taught  at  Guilford,  Connec- 
ticut and  following  her  graduation  at 
Malone,  N.  Y.  Since  her  marriage  she 
has  been  very  active  in  the  social,  po- 
litical, and  religious  life  in  East  Haven. 
Mrs.  Harrison's  death  is  a deep  loss  to 
her  family,  her  friends,  and  community. 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  a 
daughter,  Margaret,  who  expects  to  come 
to  Oberlin  next  year,  a son,  her  father, 
two  sisters,  a brother,  nieces  and  nephews. 


VISITING  PROFESSOR 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  Dr.  Jesse  Feiring 
Williams,  '09  at  present,  Professor  of 
Physical  Education,  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  Dr.  Williams  has  been 
appointed  visiting  Carnegie  Professor  to 
the  Universities  of  Latin  America  and  will 
devote  the  winter  to  visiting  these  coun- 
tries. Dr.  Williams  will  conduct  a summer 
course  for  credit,  a Study  of  Physical 
Education  in  Germany,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, including  the  Summer  Olympic 
Games.  He  and  his  party  will  sail  from 
New  York  about  June  25,  make  a limited 
tour  of  the  countries  listed,  attend  the 
Olympic  Games,  and  sail  from  Bremen 
about  August  15.  The  course  is  listed 
as  Education  293  Tx,  and  carries  from 
four  to  eight  points  of  credit. 


Class  of  1916 

Galen  Miller  has  been  admitted  to  gen- 
eral partnership  in  the  Hayden.  Miller  & 
Company  in  Cleveland.  Our  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  F.  Goerner  (Lu- 
cile  Young)  are  now  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, where  Mr.  Goerner  is  in  charge  of 
rehabilitation  of  unemployed  musicians  in 
Arizona.  Mr.  Goerner  was  a student  in 
the  Conservatory  from  1912-1917. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Dunn  (Sarah 
\ jfailey ) announce  the  graduation  of  their 
daughter,  Florence  Louise,  from  the 
Berkeley,  California  High  School,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1936, 

Class  of  19 IS 

Gertrude  Pcnwardcn  has  joined  the 
Paul  F.  Clark  agency  of  the  John  Han- 
cock Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  is  living  at  29  Common  St., 
Quincy,  Mass. 

A daughter,  Mary  Carolyn,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Greensides  (Norma 
Hull  on),  January  4,  1936.  Their  address 
is  2103  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Madison 
Wise. 


Class  of  1919 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Rinehart  (Eliza- 
beth Crafts)  announce  the  arrival  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1936,  of  Susan  Francis  Rinehart, 
sister  of  Eleanor,  11  and  Wade,  Jr.,  7. 
Their  home  is  at  22  Cragmere  Road,  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  and  they  will  wel- 
come any  Oberlin  friends. 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  Bertha jj  (Helen  lap- 
pan)  has  bad  two  of  her  poems  published 
in  “Contemporary  American  Women 
Poets."  The  publisher  is  the  Henry  Har- 
rison Company. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Kelly  and  family  have 
moved  to  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  59  Church 
Lane,  from  their  former  home  in  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1920 

Wayne  E.  Manning,  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  Smith  College  Trustees, 
was  advanced  from  Assistant  Professor 
to  Associate  Professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany. 

Class  of  1921 

Dr.  Harlan  G.  Metcalf,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  has  accepted  a position 
as  head  of  the  department  of  Physical 
and  Health  Education  in  the  George 
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Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Term.  This  college  is  the  leading  insti- 
tution in  the  South  for  the  higher  train- 
ing of  teachers.  Dr.  Metcalf  will  com- 
plete his  eighth  year  of  teaching  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  by  continuing  his 
duties  through  the  spring  quarter  after 
which  he  and  his  family  will  move  to 
Nashville.  Goldy  is  spending  a brief  va- 
cation with  his  father  and  mother  at 
Warwick,  Mass. 

Class  of  1922 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Winslozv  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  a son  December  22, 
1935,  Robert  Alfred  Winslow.  The 
Winslow’s  are  living  at  6733  Clyde  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Robert  Montgomery  (Ruth  Kel- 
ley) was  in  a recital  of  two-piano  music 
with  Miss  Florence  Reiter,  which  recital 
was  presented  by  the  Muskingum  College 
Conservatory  of  Music,  January  24,  1936. 
The  program  included  Bach’s  Prelude 
and  Fugue  in  A Minor,  arranged  by 
Harold  Bauer;  Saint-Saens'  Variations 
on  a Theme  by  Beethoven ; and  Liebe- 
slieder,  Op.  52,  No.  2 by  Brahms. 

Mrs.  C.  Kenneth  Clark  (Katie  Gris- 
wold) won  her  license  plates  for  1936  by 
virtue  of  being  a careful  driver.  Her 
picture,  with  those  of  three  other  women 
and  six  men,  was  in  the  Youngstown 
paper,  these  ten  being  selected  as  the 
most  courteous  and  careful  drivers.  Katie 
says  she  ought  to  be  a careful  driver, 
since  she  spends  most  of  her  day  in  the 
car,  taking  her  husband  to  work,  and  her 
son  to  and  from  school,  besides  going 
to  the  grocer's  and  running  other  family 
errands. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  acting  President  of  the 
Alumni  Club  in  Youngstown,  and  is  ar- 
ranging a dinner  for  the  latter  part  of 
March. 

Class  of  1923 

Marjorie  Bruce  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Rexroad  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Their  address  is 
Apartado  137,  Bogota,  Colombia,  S. 
America. 

Mrs.  Eli  Walker  is  now  living  at  2914 
Clermont  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Williamson  (Dor- 
othy Gould)  have  moved  to  675  N.  Mich- 
igan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Class  of  1924 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Maxwell  Molyneaux 
(Jean  Black,  ’23)  announce  the  arrival 
of  a daughter,  Jean  Marie,  December  20, 
1935.  They  have  two  other  children, 
both  hoys.  Mr.  Molyneaux  is  principal 
of  the  High  School  in  Marcellus,  N.  Y. 
and  is  at  present  superintending  the 
building  of  a $630,000  consolidation 
school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Stocker  (Gcnene 
Noble,  ’27)  announce  the  birth  of  David 
Peter,  January  27.  The  Stockers  are  liv- 
ing at  287  Prospect  A vc.,  Highland  Park. 
111. 


ALDEN  H.  EMERY 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
on  December  7,  1935,  the  appointment 
of  an  assistant  manager  was  authorized 
and  Alden  H.  Emery,  now  assistant  chief 
engineer.  Experiment  Stations  Division, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 
has  been  appointed  to  this  newly  created 
office. 

Mr.  Emery  is  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  who  attend  its  na- 
tional meetings,  especially  in  connection 
with  his  activity  as  secretary  of  the 
Division  of  Gas  and  Fuel  Chemistry.  He 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Ober- 
Sin  in  1922  and  took  his  M.A.  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  the  following  year. 
He  has  also  done  some  graduate  work 
at  the  George  Washington  University. 
He  is  a member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
Sigma  Xi. 

He  has  been  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  from  1923  to  date.  He  has  served 
as  assistant  editor  of  Chemical  Abstracts 
(Section  21)  from  1928  to  date  and  as 
Section  Editor,  Metallurgical  Abstracts 
(Metals  and  Alloys)  since  1930. 

Besides  his  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society,  Mr.  Emery  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers, 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Chemical  Raw 
Materials  Committee,  Industrial  Minerals 
Division,  and  is  also  a member  of  the 
Fillers,  Fibers,  and  Pigments  Committee, 
Papers  and  Program  Committee,  and  the 
Membership  Committee  of  the  Industrial 
Minerals  Division  of  the  institute.  He  is 
also  a member  of  the  American  Mineral- 
ogical  Society  and  a Fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science. 

Mr.  Emery  will  assume  his  new  duties 
April  1,  1936,  and  have  his  office  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society,  Mills  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Emery  was  Dorothy  Radde,  a Con- 
servatory graduate,  also  of  1922. 
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Mr.  dud  Mrs.  Robert  ('Pocky  ) Mc- 
Parland  have  moved  to  Chicago  from 
Cleveland.  Their  address  now  is  3750 
Sheridan  Road.  Mr.  McFarland  is  con- 
nected with  Libby-McNeill  & Libby 
Company  being  especially  interested  in 
promoting  the  sale  of  their  baby  foods. 
Interested  alumni  please  take  notice. 

Joe  Ainley  is  radio  advertising  director 
for  the  Chicago  advertising  firm  of  Leo 
Burnett  and  Company. 

Frances  Dens  more . during  the  past 
year,  has  collected  the  songs  and  other 
material  and  written  a book  on  “Chey- 
enne and  Arapaho  Music"  which  is  be- 
ing prepared  for  early  publication  by  the 
Southwest  Museum  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  Last  June  she  wrote  a paper  on 
“Regional  Peculiarities  of  Indian  Songs" 
for  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Minneapolis, 
and  a paper  on  “Methods  of  Recording 
Indian  Songs”.  In  this  last  paper,  she 
suggested  a method  for  preserving  Indian 
songs  which  has  not  been  suggested  be- 
fore— that  the  songs  be  recorded  in  the 
field  on  a portable,  sound-on-film  appa- 
ratus, the  record  being  transferred  from 
that  film  to  a disk,  followed  by  the  usual 
copper  master  record  which  is  stored,  a 
method  used  by  news-reel  and  similar 
companies.  Her  reason  for  doing  this  is 
that  of  preserving  the  actual  sound  of 
Indian  singing. 

Ginn  and  Company  are  now  bringing 
out  a series  of  books  of  folk  songs  for 
use  in  public  schools  and  Junior  High 
Schools,  in  which  are  Indian  songs  from 
her  collection,  which  she  selected  for 
their  use. 

Class  of  192  5 

Helen  L.  Eaton  was  married  to  Mr. 
Russell  Irwin  Roudebush,  December  20, 
1935  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  by  Rev.  J.  A. 
MacDill,  '16.  They  spent  the  holidays 
touring  Florida  and  the  southern  states. 
They  are  now  living  at  2849  Collis  Ave- 
nue, Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Since 
1929.  Helen  has  taught  in  the  public 
school  music  department  of  Marshall 
College  in  Huntington.  Mr.  Roudebush 
was  a fellow  faculty  member  at  the  Col- 
lege. He  comes  from  Goshen,  Ohio,  is  a 
graduate  of  Miami  University  and  of 
Ohio  State,  was  formerly  instructor  in 
West  Liberty  State  Teachers’  College, 
West  Liberty,  West  Virginia,  and  later 
supervisor  of  rural  education  in  West 
Virginia.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he 
has  been  professor  of  Education  at  Mar- 
shal! College. 

A son,  Eric  Taylor,  was  born  October 
30,  1935  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mox  A.  Weber 
of  Clinton.  New  York.  Mrs.  Weber  was 
Sally  Taylor,  '26. 

Madeleine  Is.  Field,  Fellowship  Cru- 
sade National  Fellow,  spent  the  fellow- 
ship year  in  research  on  the  blood  cap- 
illaries under  the  direction  of  Professor 
August  Krogh  at  the  Zoophysiological 
Laboratory  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  It 
was  Dr.  Field's  work  to  test  two  differ- 
ent and  much-debated  theories  as  to  the 
cause  of  capillary  constriction.  Her  re- 
sults substantiated  both  theories.  The 


work  involved  was  extremely  delicate, 
calling  for  micromanipulative  technique 
at  high  magnification.  Dr.  Field  is  now 
associate  in  physiology  at  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  is  con- 
tinuing some  of  the  work  begun  in  Co- 
penhagen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Carey  (Dorothy 
Cassaway)  have  moved  to  430  Merrill 
Road,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois.  They  went 
to  Park  Ridge  from  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio. 

Rowan  Speecjlc  was  in  Oberlin  over  the 
week-end  of  February  22. 

Sydney  K.  Bunker,  since  his  return 
from  Oxford  where  he  received  his 
B.Litt.,  has  been  studying  in  the  Yale 
Graduate  School  and  has  completed  his 
residence  work  towards  his  Ph.D.  He 
is  now  Professor  of  Religion  at  Talla- 
dega College,  Talladega,  Alabama,  hav- 
ing arrived  there  just  a few  weeks  ago 
to  take  up  his  duties. 

His  engagement  to  Miss  Ruth  Culbert- 
son of  Genesee,  N.  Y.  was  announced 
in  January.  They  expect  to  be  married 
this  coming  summer. 

Class  of  1926 

Dr.  Laurence  Rogers  has  accepted  a 
new  position  for  next  year  as  professor 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  Post  Grad- 
uate Curriculum  at  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers.  “Jolly”  has  become 
an  enthusiast  and  expert  in  archery,  and 
at  present  holds  the  men’s  championship 
of  Central  New  York. 

The  Ashtabula  Men’s  Chorus,  directed 
by  Frank  Yocom  and  accompanied  by 
Eloisc  Marsh  Yocom,  broadcast  from 
WTAM,  Cleveland.  Sunday,  February  9. 
This  is  Eloise’s  and  Frank’s  fifth  year 
with  the  chorus.  Frank  has  been  man- 
aging the  Sherwin  Williams  branch  store 
in  Ashtabula  since  1927.  They  have  two 
children.  Bob,  5 and  Peggy  Ann,  2/. 

Mildred  Goodwin  is  married  to  Tex 
Reed  and  living  in  Holliday's  Cove,  West 
Virginia. 

C.  P.  Domic  is  practicing  surgery  in 
Fresno,  Calif.  His  address  is  510  Power 
Bldg.  (If  we  were  able  to  read  his 
writing  we  might  tell  you  what  kind  of 
surgery !) 

Class  of  1927 

Muriel  C.  Findlay  was  married  De- 
cember 21,  1935  at  Ben  Avon,  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Mr.  Le  Roi  Marriner  Norton. 
They  arc  living  at  1307  7th  Avenue,  Al- 
toona. Pennsylvania. 

Eleanor  Johnson  is  teaching  Biology  in 
the  Junior  High  School  at  Weirton, 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  K.  Schoepjle  announce 
the  arrival  of  Gwendolyn  on  February  4 
at  College  Station,  Texas,  where  Dr. 
Schoepfle  is  a member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics  of  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Mary  Frances  Lehnhard  was  married 
August  15,  1935  at  Webster  City,  Iowa 
to  Mr.  Griff  G.  Griffiths  of  Glenrock, 
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Wyoming.  She  has  a piano  studio  and  is 
directing  the  Community  Church  Choir. 
They  are  living  in  Glenrock,  Wyoming. 

Terrance  Sheldon  Turner  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Sheldon  Turner 
December  30,  1935.  Mrs.  Turner  was 
Violet  Bender,  ’25.  Their  address  is  now 
14  E.  Church  St.,  Frederick,  Maryland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  DeVoe  ( Helen 
Kimmel)  arc  living  at  67  Pattu  Road, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Mr.  DeVoe  is  a 
graduate  of  Purdue  University  and  is 
employed  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

Lucilc  Squier  was  graduated  from  the 
Westminster  Choir  School,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  in  1933.  For  a little  over  a 
year  she  has  been  in  Jamestown  caring 
for  her  mother  who  has  been  ill.  At  the 
same  time  she  has  been  directing  the 
young  people’s  choir  in  the  M.  E.  Church. 

Gladys  Sperling  is  studying  for  her 
M.S.  degree  at  Cornell.  Her  address  is 
516  Stewart  Avenue,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

H.  IV.  Tcssen  is  a holder  of  a Uni- 
versity Fellowship  at  Yale  for  the  current 
academic  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Sired  have 
moved  to  Toledo,  Ohio  from  Akron. 
They  are  living  at  2829  Upton  Street 
and  would  he  very  pleased  to  have  any 
Oberlin  friends  call  or  look  them  up. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Cobaugh 
(Helen  Sliulls)  have  left  Pittsburgh  and 
gone  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  where  Mr.  Co- 
baugh is  with  the  Harbison- Walker  Com- 
pany. They  will  he  very  glad  to  sec  any 
friends  who  pass  through  St.  Louis. 


Grace  Walker  was  married  to  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Copenhaver  October  20,  1935. 
They  are  living  at  216  Elysian  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  where  Mr.  Copenhaver  is 
employed  as  a civil  engineer.  For  the 
past  six  years,  Grace  has  been  teaching 
history  in  the  High  School  at  Connells- 
ville,  Pa.  She  received  her  M.A.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
August,  1934. 

Class  of  1928 

Hugh  Williamson.  Dean  of  Music, 
Flora  Macdonald  College,  Red  Springs, 
North  Carolina,  had  a grand  summer  at 
Camden,  Maine  where  he  studied  with 
Josef  Lhevinne.  Monty  Phillips  was 
there  studying  with  Salzedo.  Hugh’s  time 
is  filled  with  teaching  and  playing.  Pic 
has  three  engagements  in  March,  a 
Sonata  Recital  at  Red  Springs,  a recital 
at  High  Point,  North  Carolina  at  the 
convention  of  the  North  Carolina  Fed- 
eration of  Music  Clubs,  and  a joint  con- 
cert with  Mrs.  Williamson  at  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

James  S.  Clark  is  teaching  Social 
Science  and  English  in  one  of  the  “Com- 
munity Colleges”  sponsored  by  Michigan 
State  College.  The  one  in  which  he  is 
teaching  is  located  in  Ionia,  Michigan. 
His  address  is  411  Harter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  H.  Landram 
( Margaret  Edgar)  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  a daughter,  Jean  Edgar  Land- 
ram, February  2,  1936.  They  have  one 
other  daughter,  Barbara  Plall  Landram. 


Margaret  Nash  was  married  to  Mr. 
Stanley  Hoyt,  February  12,  1936  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays,  Sydney 
Fisher  and  A l Roden  drove  south  to 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Political 
Science  and  the  American  Historical 
Associations. 

Adelaide  Hines  was  married  to  Dr. 
Reber  van  Matre,  October  19.  1935  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Dr.  van  Matre  is  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Medi- 
cal Reserve  Corps.  They  are  stationed 
with  Company  779,  C.C.C.,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

Harry  B.  Baker  studied  in  the  College 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse  University  last 
year,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Music.  He  is  now  a member  of 
the  faculty  of  Jarvis  Christian  College. 
Hawkins,  Texas. 

Dorothy  Curtis  is  teaching  a country 
school  in  Wisconsin  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  She  lives  at  home 
(Clinton)  and  drives  eight  miles.  It  is 
a one  room  rural  school,  8 grades,  14 
pupils,  and  is  rather  complicated.  She 
has  25  lessons  to  prepare  each  day,  be- 
sides outside  activities. 

Francis  W.  Gravit  is  again  teaching 
French  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
having  returned  in  September  from  14 
months  in  Europe,  mostly  spent  in  France, 
as  holder  of  the  American  Field  Service 
Fellowship  for  French  Universities.  His 
wife,  Marjorie  Smith  Gravit,  '28,  is  still 
secretary  to  the  Institute  of  Archaeo- 
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logical  Research  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Their  address  is  522  Monroe  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  H.  McNatt  of 
Morven,  North  Carolina,  announce  the 
birth  of  a son,  Ralph  Sidney,  February 
21.  1936.  Mrs.  McNatt  was  Sarah  Kath- 
arine Broivn,  whose  home  was  in  Obcr- 
lin,  and  who  received  her  A.B.  degree  in 

1928,  followed  by  her  M.A.  degree  in 

1929.  Mr.  McNatt,  a native  of  North 
Carolina,  was  graduated  from  the  Ober- 
lin  Graduate  School  of  Theology  in  1931 
He  is  now  pastor  of  the  Morven  Pres- 
byterian church. 

Class  of  1929 

Mrs.  Laurence  Rogers  (Ruth  Place) 
took  some  courses  at  the  Cortland  Nor- 
mal School  during  the  first  semester  but 
had  to  stop  them  because  they  inter- 
ferred  with  the  many  other  things  she 
is  doing.  Last  fall  she  w'ent  to  Clinton 
to  the  Oberlin-Hamilton  football  game, 
and  had  luncheon  with  Muriel  McGregor 
Mineka  whose  husband  is  an  instructor 
in  Hamilton  College.  Mrs.  Rogers  made 
her  debut  in  dramatics  recently  by  ap- 
pearing in  the  leading  role  of  the  initial 
1936  performance  of  the  Cortland  Com- 
munity Players.  The  Rogers  are  living 
at  Croton  Road,  Cortland,  New  York 
until  June,  after  which  they  will  be  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Arline  Flash  Webster  has  a young  son, 
Dick,  born  in  December,  1934,  who 
keeps  them  all  busy.  Her  daughter, 
Shirley,  is  3]A.  “Whitey”  got  his  masters 
degree  in  Education  from  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  in  June,  1935  and  is  teach- 
ing in  Norwood.  Betty  and  Chuck 
Miller,  '29  and  ’28,  visited  the  Websters 
last  fall  on  their  way  home  from  a trip 
through  the  south.  They  are  living  in 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Eunice  Kettering  received  an  award 
from  the  Clarke  Conservatory  in  Phila- 
delphia offered  in  a contest  of  secular 
compositions.  Her  prize  winning  com- 
position includes  two  movements,  a rhap- 
sody and  a scherzo  for  two  pianos.  Her 
Christmas  Carol  was  used  by  many 
churches  and  school  glee  dubs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  //.  Jones  an- 
nounce the  birth  of  a son,  Clark  Arthur, 
December  31,  1935.  They  are  living  at 
141  Hillside  Terrace,  Irvington,  New 
Jersey. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  R.  Eddy  (Eliza- 
beth Tuckley,  ’30)  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  Richard  Lowell,  November  25, 
1935,  and  they  want  their  friends  to  know 
that  they  are  more  “at  home’’  than  ever, 
and  will  welcome  any  of  them  who  can' 
stop  at  40  Bank  Street,  Sussex,  New 
Jersey. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  O.  Hub- 
hard  (Geraldine  Hopkins),  a future 
member  of  Oberlin’s  class  of  1957,  Nancy 
Deane  Hubbard,  on  February  23,  1936. 

Class  of  1930 

Estella  Punke  is  doing  private  teaching 
m Steubenville,  Ohio. 


Lucy  J.  Bond  is  teaching  physical  edu- 
cation in  Jackson  Junior  High  School, 
and  living  at  home,  2540  Magazine  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  She  taught  for 
three  years  at  Bennett  College  for 
1 Women  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
3°  Kathel  B.  Kerr  is  now  pursuing  grad- 
uate work  in  helmintholomy  (study  of 
Parasitic  worms)  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health : 
and  has  just  been  awarded  a “National 
Research  Council  Fellowship  in  the  Medi- 
cal Sciences.” 

Karl  Hinnerschicts  is  actively  engaged 
as  one  of  the  directors  in  the  new  Fed- 
eral Theatre  movement  in  New  York 
City.  His  address  is  100  Haven  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  0 

Charlotte  H&rton  is  at  Kewaydin 
Camp,  Naples,  Florida,  where  she  has 
charge  of  the  school  for  campers’  chil- 
dren in  which  she  herself  teaches  the 
first  four  grades  of  girls.  This  camp 
is  on  an  island  off  the  West  Coast.. 

Laura  Sayers  is  still  teaching  French 
and  English  in  McKinley  High  School, 
Niles,  Ohio.  She  writes  that  her  big- 
gest bit  of  news  is  that  she  “sailed  the 
Spanish  Main”  last  August,  stopping  at 
Haiti,  Jamaica,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  and 
Panama.  Arnold  Campana  and  Kathryn 
Hoffman,  ’33,  are  also  teaching  at  the 
same  school,  and  Mary  and  Ida  Madden 
are  teaching  at  Washington  Junior  High 
School,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Evangeline  Alderman  was  married  to 
Mr.  Cecil  Garwood  January  11,  1936  in 
Berkeley,  California. 

James  Price  Palmer,  III  was  born  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Price  Palmer  (Mary 
Crezvs),  January  22,  1936. 

Clayton  Miller,  who  is  at  Columbia 
University,  says  that  New  York  is  a ren- 
dezvous of  Oberlinites.  Constance  Sher- 
man comes  from  Connecticut  to  visit 
Helen  Fauver,  ’31  and  Kay  Ruch,  ’31. 
Myrtle  Pusey,  '34,  and  Richard  Kent,  '34 
are  at  Columbia.  Ed  Treat,  ’29,  and  his 
wife  are  at  Union  Seminary,  and  Roger 
Hawkins,  ’31,  works  downtown  and  visits 
Oberlinites  at  Columbia  often. 

Dorothy  Jones,  M.D.  Washington  Uni- 
versity Medical  School,  ’33,  now  an  in- 
terne in  the  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cleve- 
land, has  an  appointment  in  pediatrics  at 
the  New  Haven  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  beginning  July  1. 

The  year  has  been  very  busy  for  Law- 
rence C.  Ross.  He's  been  building  a new 
house,  writing  a series  of  20  radio  pro- 
grams, appearing  weekly  on  Station 
WHEC,  besides  doing  his  usual  teaching 
at  West  High  School  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Hollis  Barber  received  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  June.  1935,  and  is  now  an  instructor 
in  Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Alabama. 

Class  of  1931 

Devona  Doxic  was  married  November 
8,  1935  to  Morton  W.  Scott  of  Los 
Angeles  at  the  Little  Church  Around  the 
Corner  in  New  York  City.  She  has 
been  appearing  in  the  Romberg  show, 


“May  Wine”  in  New  York  City  for  the 
last  5 months.  Following  the  closing  of 
the  show  she  expects  to  return  to  the 
west  coast  to  appear  in  a series  of  Light 
Operas  to  be  presented  in  Los  Angeles 
and  San  Francisco.  Her  New  York 
address  is  353  W.  56th  Street,  Parc  Veil- 
dome  Apts. 

Daniel  Henry  Hollands  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1936,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonas  H . 
Hollands. 

George  W.  Harwood  has  been  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Allentown,  Penn- 
sylvania Community  Chest.  He  was 
married  in  November  to  Louise  Hall  of 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  is  also  acting  as 
Secretary  to  the  Allentown  Sponsoring 
Committee  for  Pennsylvania  Conference 
on  Social  Welfare  which  held  its  28th 
annual  session  in  Allentown,  February 
24-29,  1936.  He  expects  to  see  Franklin 
D.  Patterson,  ’32,  who  is  now  publicity 
Secretary  of  Pittsburgh  Fund. 

Hazel  Walrath  was  married  to  Mr. 
Frederick  Vogelgsang  June  29,  1935  at 
Binghamton,  New  York.  They  are  living 
at  Oxford,  New  York  where  Mr.  Vog- 
elgsang is  teaching  in  the  High  School. 

Virginia  Caroline  was  born  in  Yun- 
nanfu,  China,  July  3,  1935.  Her  parents 
are  Jack  and  Caroline  Service.  Jack  was 
appointed  to  the  career  branch  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service,  in  October, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Embassy  at 
Peiping  where  he  is  studying  Chinese. 


Your  Future 
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Caroline  and  Virginia  made  the  trip 
across  China  from  Yunnan  to  Shanghai 
by  air — the  first  woman  and  baby  to 
make  that  long  trip  of  2000  miles. 

William  H.  Husain/  died  at  his 
brother's  home  in  Toronto,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 29,  1935.  His  wife  and  four 
children  survive  him. 

Class  of  1932 

Margaret  Paisley  is  giving  private 
music  lessons  in  Steubenville,  Ohio. 

Genevieve  Delfs  and  William  Ashe, 
prospective  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Medicine  of  Western  Reserve  University 
in  Cleveland  this  June,  have  received 
appointments  as  internes  for  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Delfs  will  interne  at  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital,  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Ashe  at  the  University 
Hospitals,  located  on  the  Western  Re- 
serve campus. 

Robert  Benton,  now  living  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  was  married  July  13,  1935  to 
Evelyn  Gibson  of  Savannah,  Ohio,  a 
graduate  of  Ashland  College,  '33. 

Robert  B.  Fitzgerald  is  teaching  in 
Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Indianapolis  from  which  he  received  his 
degree  of  Mus.M.  in  1935.  Bob  was 
married  to  Ina  Daw,  '32,  October  7,  1935. 

A son,  Eric  John,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Oltman,  December  26, 
1935  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Keller,  after  graduation  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  this 
June,  will  begin  service  as  interne  at 
City  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Lois  Graves  wras  married  to  William 
F.  Hopkins,  February  22,  1936  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a 
graduate  of  University  of  Michigan  in 
Forestry  and  is  now  on  the  supervisor’s 
staff  in  charge  of  Fish  and  Game  work 
for  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
Mainstee  Forest,  Michigan.  They  are 
living  at  194  Hamilton  Avenue,  Muske- 
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gon,  Michigan.  Those  present  at  the 
wedding  were  Margarita  Ewald,  '30, 
Marian  Olsen,  ’32,  Florence  Flynn,  ’32, 
Judith  Wardzvell,  ’32,  and  Bill  Matters 
'32. 

Class  of  193  3 

C dtherine  Jane  McCullough  is  teaching 
Junior  High  School  music  and  High 
School  Glee  Clubs  at  Weirton,  West  Vir- 
ginia. Her  address  is  3432  West  Street, 
Flolliday  s Cove,  West  Virginia. 

Herman  Pctricoff  stopped  off  in  Cleve- 
land on  his  way  from  Buffalo  to  Cincin- 
nati calling  on  large  clothing  concerns  in 
the  three  cities. 

J^dtart  Neavill  is  secretary  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  is  trying  to  decide  between 
Harvard  Law-  and  a trip  to  the  South 
Seas. 

Dick  M cech  is  handling  industrial  rub- 
ber sales  in  Akron  for  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company. 

"Shortie”  Miller  is  preparing  for  the 
bar  at  Western  Reserve  University. 

Gordon  Mills  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D. 
in  Chemistry  at  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

i* 

Nellie  Held t,  whose  home  was  in 
Pleasant  Ridge,  Michigan,  died  January 
28,  1936. 

Katherine  Burnett  accepted  a new  posi- 
tion last  September  as  Assistant  Girl 
Reserve  Secretary  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  where  she  is  doing 
everything  from  making  a program  re- 
sume file  to  teaching  social  dancing. 

Margaret  Parks  is  assistant  director  of 
women’s  Physical  Education  in  Colorado 
College.  She  is  also  taking  several 
courses  toward  her  M.A.  degree.  Her 
address  is  Bemis  Hall,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

George  S.  Hozve  is  still  doing  graduate 
work  in  the  Yale  Divinity  School  and  is 
serving  as  assistant  pastor  in  the  Old 
Lyme  Congregational  Church,  Old  Lyme, 
Connecticut.  Last  April  he  was  taken 
into  trial  membership  of  the  Wyoming 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church. 

Marian  I larger  was  married  Decem- 
ber 29,  1935  at  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
in  Royal  Oak,  Mich,  to  Mr.  Cecil  Stew- 
art. Mr.  Stewart  is  a graduate  of  the 
Westminster  Choir  School,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey  and  is  the  Minister  of  Music 
at  this  church.  Those  present  at  the 
wedding  were  Marian’s  brother,  James 
Harger,  ’34,  and  his  wife,  Kone  Good- 
enough,  ’33,  and  the  parents.  Marian  and 
her  husband  are  making  a trip  to  China 
this  summer,  stopping  at  the  Philippines, 
Hong  Kong,  Shanghai,  Kobe,  Magoya, 
Yokohama,  and  smaller  ports  not  listed. 


Tom  Harris  '33  became  associated  with 
the  Scott  Foresman  Cr  Company,  January 
15,  as  a representative.  He  will  be 
covering  the  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  territory  visiting  the  high  schools 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  text  books. 
His  address  temporarily  is  121  Hobart 
St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


" Gus ” Schneider,  former  social  service 
worker,  is  the  first  person  to  be  appointed 
to  a city  position  by  John  N.  Edy,  city 
manager  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Edy  named 
Mr.  Schneider  as  his  temporary  office 
assistant  to  classify  applications  for  city 
positions.  Gus  appeared  at  Mr.  Edy’s 
office  and  waited  his  turn  to  see  the  city 
manager,  saying  he  wanted  to  apply  for  a 
city  position.  Mr.  Edy  said  he  was  im- 
pressed with  the  young  man  and  after 
ascertaining  his  education  and  training 
asked  Mr.  Schneider  when  he  could  go 
to  work.  Gus  replied  he  could  go  to 
work  immediately,  and  was  told  to  start 
classifying  applications  for  city  positions. 
If  he  makes  good,  he  will  probably  be 
worked  into  a department,  receiving  a 
good  salary. 

Jeanne  Hibbard  received  a B.S.  in 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Missouri  in 
June,  1935,  and  is  now  thoroughly  en- 
joying her  clinical  work  in  her  third 
year  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Glenn  Lewis  is  now  a student  minister 
in  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Church, 
4th  and  Euclid  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Class  of  1934 

Charles  Schroeder  is  a chemist  in 
Toledo,  Ohio,  which  job  he  secured 
through  the  Chemistry  Department  of 
Toledo  University. 

Emil  Hole  is  teaching  instrumental 
music  in  the  Junior  High  School  at 
Weirton,  West  Virginia.  His  high  school 
orchestra  presented  a program  with  the 
Avalon  Quartet  of  Steubenville,  Ohio  in 
February.  His  address  is  3616  Beau- 
mont Drive,  Hollidays  Cove,  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
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Carl  Bremer  was  married  to  Dyrexa 
Chapman  of  Toledo,  Ohio  in  August, 
1935.  They  are  living  at  315  Pittsburgh 
Street,  Springdale,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Carl  is  supervisor  of  music. 

Ellen  Louise  Turnbull  is  now  teaching 
English  and  Latin  in  the  high  school  at 
East  Tawas,  Michigan  on  Lake  Huron. 
She  is  also  school  librarian  and  dramatic 
coach.  At  present  she  is  writing  her 
own  version  of  "Little  Women”  to  be 
used  as  the  senior  play. 

Clara  M.  Gucrry  tells  us  that  several 
Oberlin  graduates  are  on  the  faculty  of 
Shorter  College,  Rome,  Georgia.  They 
are  Arthur  Talmadge,  '21,  Wilbur  Row- 
and,  '26.  and  Marian  Tauber,  '35,  besides 
Clara  herself. 

Hubert  Clapp  is  attending  his  second 
year  at  Western  Reserve  University  Med- 
ical School,  and  Shelby  Oliver,  35,  is 
living  in  the  same  fraternity. 

Mrs.  Trank  Percy  (Dorothy  Eckler) 
has  a job  as  one  of  the  assistant  editors 
on  a Golf  Magazine,  "Turf  Notes”,  in 
Cleveland. 

William  Tufts.  Jr.  is  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  the  Beck  Memorial  Pres- 
byterian Church,  the  Bronx,  New  York. 
He  expects  to  take  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Sacred  Music  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  this  Mav. 

f 

Class  of  193  5 

Allan  H.  Hull,  Review  editor  in  1934- 
35,  was  married  to  Miss  Gladys  Bernard 
Shae  of  Cambridge,  January  14,  1936. 
Mrs.  Hull  was  a student  in  the  Boston 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  Hull  is  at- 
tending Harvard  Law  School.  They  are 
living  in  Cambridge. 

Robert  Way  Crist  was  married  in 
Erie,  Pennsylvania  June  19,  1935  to  Dor- 
othy Jean  Love,  ex-'36.  Mrs.  Crist  is  at 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  and  will  soon  join  Mr.  Crist,  who 
is  studying  for  his  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mary  Rentschler  has  a position  teach- 
ing in  a school  of  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  students.  Besides  teaching  in 
the  grades,  she  also  has  charge  of  a 
boys'  octet,  and  three  girls’  glee  clubs. 
Her  address  is  1028  Maple  Avenue,  Jack- 
son.  Michigan.  She  will  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  all  of  her  friends. 

Jean  Livingston  received  a fellowship 
award  at  Mills  College,  California,  and 
is  now  studying  there.  She  may  be 
reached  at  Box  167. 

francis  Aerni  spent  the  week-end  of 
February  21-24  at  Lake  Placid,  New 
York  enjoying  skiing,  tobogganing  and  a 
ride  on  the  Olympic  bod-sled  run.  The 
week  before,  he  found  Freddy  Artz  se- 
lecting comic  valentines  in  Cambridge. 

Margaret  Titus,  after  having  attended 
a business  school  in  Columbus,  Ohio  for 
six  months,  has  secured  a position  with 
the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  that  city  as  a stenographer 
and  typist.  She  is  enjoying  her  work  a 
great  deal. 
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1936  SPRING  SCHEDULES 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Apr.  10- 

1 1 Ohio  Univ.  3 games,  there 

Apr.  18 

Wittenberg  at  Springfield 

18 

Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware 

22 

Kenyon  at  Oberlin 

25 

Kent  at  Oberlin 

25 

Case  at  Oberlin 

May  2 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

30 

Michigan  State,  there 

5 

Wittenberg  at  Oberlin 

May  1 

Ypsilanti,  there 

9 

Wooster  at  Oberlin 

2 

Kalamazoo,  there 

12 

Michigan  Normal  at  Oberlin 

5 

Wooster  at  Oberlin 

15- 

16  Rochester  at  Roch.  2 games 

9 

Marietta  at  Oberlin 

20 

Toledo  at  Oberlin 

13 

Case  at  Cleveland 

22 

Muskingum  at  Oberlin 

16 

Marietta  at  Marietta 

June  6 

Alumni-V  arsitv 

22 

Michigan  State,  here 

23 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

30 

Tournament  at  Oberlin 

J une  6 

Alumni-Varsity 

T rack 

Golf 

Apr.  18 

Akron  at  Oberlin 

Apr.  24 

Mt.  Union  at  Alliance 

24 

Ohio  W esleyan  at  Oberlin 

30 

Denison  at  Granville 

Mav  2 

Western  Reserve  at  Oberlin 

May  1 

Ohio  Wesleyan  at  Delaware 

9 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

7 

Wooster  at  Oberlin 

16 

Rochester  at  Rochester 

12 

Wooster  at  Wooster 

23 

Ypsilanti  at  Oberlin 

18 

Mt.  Union  at  Oberlin 

30 

Big  Six  at  Muskingum 

23 

Big  Six  at  Granville 

^rfybany  generations  of  students  hare  been 
depositors  at  "The  Bank  on  the  Corner,” 
and  have  there  received  the  same  courteous 
treatment  and  efficient  service  as  though 
their  accounts  were  many  times  as  large. 


WE  WELCOME  THE  ACCOUNTS 
OF  STUDENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 


THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

On  the  Corner  ” 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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THE  OBERLIN  ALUMNI  MAGAZINE 


Under  the  Elms  (cont.) 

chased  the  bids  priced  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  eighty  cents. 

Not  only  the  Oberlin  men  but  also  the 
professors  were  caught  in  the  mad  leap 
year  whirl.  Saturday,  February  29  con- 
tinued a tradition  which  extends  back 
to  at  least  1920:  namely,  the  custom  of 
the  co-eds  dating  their  professors.  Some 
had  engagements  booked  as  far  back  as 
October.  The  variety  of  entertainment 
was  amazing,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
volved extraordinary  expenses.  Every- 
thing from  breakfast  at  one  of  the 
campus  spots  to  dinner  and  an  evening 
at  one  of  the  Cleveland  theatres  was 
enjoyed  by  faculty  members  and  the 
women  who  footed  the  bills. 

Other  forms  of  recreation  included  the 
Annual  Home  Concert  of  the  Men's 
Glee  Club  with  Larry  Gill  and  his  band 
taking  a middle  section  of  the  program. 
For  a finale  the  orchestra  ensemble  and 
the  glee  club  combined  for  Nelson  Eddy's 
"Tramp.  Tramp.  Tramp".  An  innova- 
tion was  the  Oberlin  Snow  Train  which 
chugged  away  one  Saturday  evening 
with  Dan  Kinsey  as  engineer.  For  four 
miles  the  gro.up  of  100  frolickers  hiked 
through  the  “forests,”  south  of  Oberlin 
and  then  came  back  to  Rec  hall  for 
singing,  cocoa  and  popcorn  balls. 

Oberlin  on  the  Air  (cont.) 

"Color  in  Music”  was  the  title  of  a 
talk  given  on  Sunday.  March  1 by  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Hall,  and  full  of  color 
it  was.  The  Woodwind  Ensemble  under 
the  leadership  of  Professor  Wain  gave 
a splendid  accompaniment  to  this  fas- 
cinating lecture.  Ruth  Freeman  exhibited 
her  unusual  skill  on  the  flute  in  a diffi- 
cult solo  number. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  program 
became  political  when  Narrator  Jelliffc 
introduced  Professor  Jaszi  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "European  International 
Relations”  and  Professor  Holmes  who 
gave  the  chemist’s  viewpoint  on  the 
"Chemical  and  Mineral  Resources”  which 
Italy  expects  to  acquire  by  the  conquer- 
ing of  Ethiopia.  It  is  said  on  the  cam- 
pus that  Dr.  Jaszi  predicted  the  Italian- 
Abyssinian  war  long  before  most  of  us 
knew  that  Italy  was  even  vaguely  inter- 


OBERLIN  ON  THE  AIR 

Station  WTAM  (Cleveland)  Sundays  1:30-2:00  p.m.  E.S.T. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffc — Narrator 


MARCH  15: 

Broadcast 
No.  5 


A Literary  Supplement 

Miss  Frances  G.  Nash,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Expression 

Dr.  W.  H.  Horton,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology 

Dr.  R.  A.  Jelliffe,  Professor  of  English 

Music  by  Miss  Edith  Lyman  and  Mr.  Gordon  Jones 


MARCH  22: 

Broadcast 
No.  6 


The  Constitution:  Is  it  Doomed? 

Forum  conducted  by  Dr,  Karl  F.  Geiser,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Political  Science 


MARCH  29: 

Broadcast 
No.  7 


The  College  and  Good  Citizenship 

President  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

Assisted  by  Mr.  Carl  R.  Helms  and  Mr.  James  R.  Nelson, 
of  the  Senior  Class 

Music  by  Professor  John  Frazer,  violincel list 


APRIL  5: 
Broadcast 
No.  8 


Musical  Program  by  the  Conservatory  Spring  Quartet 
Assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  U.  Bennett,  pianist 


The  Oberlin  Radio  Committee 
Oberlin,  Ohio 


ested  in  Africa. 

We  hope  that  everyone  who  can  is  fol- 
lowing these  broadcasts  and  will  be  free 
with  their  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
The  programs  for  the  next  four  Sundays 
are  given  here. 

CLASS  LETTERS 

Three  very  interesting  class  lettcrs 
have  been  sent  out  recently.  1896  and 


1898  have  published  printed  letters  from 
the  large  majority  of  the  members  of 
each  class  in  attractive  booklets.  '1  he 
1898  letter  has  pictures  of  campus  scenes 
and  some  of  the  writers.  1934  mailed  a 
mimeographed  volume  containing  letters 
from  eighty  of  its  members. 

Credit  is  certainly  due  the  hardwork- 
ing secretaries  and  the  classes  for  their 
desire  to  keep  up  old  ties. 


/c 'cutf'  t/tcwi  fo  /cccoc  f/cc  SA  F EST 
CAR  t/icifmmuu/  can  l ua •//” 


• NEW  PERFECTED  HYDRAULIC  BRAKES 

• IMPROVED  GLIDING  KNEE-ACTION 

RIDE* 

• SHOCKPROOF  STEERING* 

• GENUINE  FISHER  NO  DRAFF  VENTILA- 

TION 

• SOLID  STEEL  one-piece  TURRET  TOP 

BODIES 

• IIIGH-COMPRESSION  VALVE-IN-HEAD 

ENGINE 


Wliat  man  doesn't  want  liis  family  to  he  one  hundred  per 
cent  safe  durinq  their  motoring  hours  and  at  all  times! 

FOR  ECONOMICAL  ’ 

transportation  you  0f  course,  and  the  absolute  limit  of  motor  car 
safety  will  be  yours  in  the  new  1936  Chevrolet! 

Its  New  Perfected  Hydraulic  Brakes  — exclusive  to  Chevrolet  in 
its  price  range — give  unequaled  stopping  power.  Its  steady,  stable 
Knee-Action  Ride* — likewise  exclusive  to  Chevrolet — makes  the 
moving  car  seem  a part  of  the  road  itself.  Its  Solid  Steel  one-piece 
Turret  Top  Body  — found  only  on  this  one  low-priced  car — sur- 
rounds passengers  with  the  safety  of  steel.  And  an  equally  exclu- 
sive Fisher  No  Draft  Ventilation  System  protects  health  by  giving 
passengers  individually  controlled  ventilation  without  drafts. 


* Available  in  Master  lie  Luxe  models 
only.  Knee-Action,  $20  additional. 


You  are  entitled  to  ALL  these  features  in  your  new  car;  safe  driving 
demands  their  presence;  and  you  can  get  them,  at  low  prices,  only 
in  the  new  1936  Chevrolet. 


60/  NEW  MONEY  SAVING  G.  M.  A.  C.  TIME 
/O  PAYMENT  PLAN 

Compare  Chevrolet’s  low  delivered  prices  and  low 
monthly  payments. 


Give  your  family  one  of  these  new  Chevrolets  and  you  will  be 
giving  them  the  safest  motor  car  that  money  can  buy! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


COIId 


Coi  v - CaA^ 


CHEVROLET 

A GENERAL  MOTORS  VALUE 


